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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 


To the Board of Managers, Rhode Island State College : 


GENTLEMEN: The following constitutes my report for the statisti- 
cal year December 1, 1928, to November 30, 1929, 


The affairs of the College have moved on with their usual 
quietude and efficiency and outside of the usual routine matters 
there is nothing important to record. 


For several years we have been laying especial stress on the 
improvement of external material conditions at the College. 
This year, however, we have thrown all our strength and re- 
sources into an effort for making professorships and other offi- 
cial positions here more attractive. The teaching profession may, 
I think, be still reckoned upon for a certain amount of idealism 
and altruistic zeal to ignore the allurements of larger salary and 
other attractions. But where the advantages consistently run 
counter to personal needs all along the line and year in and 
year out, even the most zealous among us begin to examine 
conditions critically with a view to closer adaptation between 
spiritual zeal and physical need. 


The first step was a thorough and exhaustive study to deter- 
mine the actual facts, local and comparative. Accordingly, the 
Faculty appointed a committee who after months of investiga- 
tion made a report of findings. Meanwhile, your Board also ap- 
pointed a committee for the same purpose. Each committee 
worked independently of the other. I am giving over the bulk 
of this to the findings of the committee of your Board as they 
were presented after incorporating charts, etc., from the report 
of the Faculty Committee. 


The Report is most thorough and exhaustive. It should have 
a permanent place in the College Reports. For the information 
of the people of the state, and for the welfare and future 
progress of the College, this report should be easily accessible 
as a point of departure for measuring all future changes. 
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SALARY STUDIES 


PERTAINING TO 


FACULTY OF RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE 


For sometime there has been a rather general and growing 
feeling that the salaries paid to the teaching faculty at Rhode 
Island State College were in general considerably lower than 
customary in such State institutions. It has been felt that in 
some cases, the salary schedules required a scale of living de- 
cidedly inferior to that which might be reasonably expected of 
a college faculty. 


This matter was recently submitted to a committee of the 
Board of Managers of Rhode Island State College for study, 
analysis and recommendation. It was found that the primary 
question of salaries was decidedly involved with other questions 
closely related to the subject, such as: Sabbatical leave, sick 
leave, retirement and pensions, teaching load and cost of living. 
All of these factors have been given consideration by the Com- 
mittee in making this study. 


Data used in the compilation of these statistics have been 
assembled from many sources, principally reports of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education applying to colleges throughout the 
country; from information supplied by officers of institutions 
throughout New England; from State Commissioners of Edu- 
cation; reports of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching; and from the reports of various committees which 
have recently studied the matters in question. In this report, only 
the more significant data has been presented, and where possible, 
material has been analyzed, condensed and presented in graphical 
form in order that its significance to the problem may be more 
quickly and easily appreciated. 
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Salaries in Publicly Supported Colleges 


The salary situation in general throughout the United States 
in the state universities and colleges is derived from an investi- 
gation by the Federal Bureau of Education covering the year 
1928-29, Figures are based on median salaries for nine months 
(Table II-A). Table III shows that these salaries are increased 
from ten to twenty per cent (commonly 10 per cent) for addi- 
tional work of the six weeks' summer session. 


Median salaries for presidents, deans, professors, associate- 
professors, assistant-professors and instructors are given in 
Charts I-A, 1-B, 1-C, etc., respectively. 

Chart I-A shows that 48 out of 74 institutions pay their presi- 
dents more than does Rhode Island. Twenty pay less. Salary 
levels in the other Land Grant Colleges of New England are in- 
dicated and are of especial significance. 


Chart I-B shows that 53 out of 66 state-supported institutions 
pay their deans more, while only 10 pay less than Rhode Island. 
Comparisons with the other New England colleges of the same 
type are indicated. 


Chart I-C shows that 46 out of 70 institutions pay professors 
more, while 16 pay less than Rhode Island. Other New England 
Land Grant Colleges are especially indicated. 


Chart I-B shows salaries for associate-professors. lt is to be 
noted that Rhode Island has no such rank, the duties commonly 
assumed by this grade falling in some cases to professors, more 
frequently to assistant-professors, and in some cases to instruc- 
tors. | 

Chart I-E applies to the grade of assistant-professor. It shows 
that 46 out of 71 state colleges pay more, while 17 pay less than 
Rhode Island. The actual differences become less pronounced, 
however, than in the higher ranks. 

Chart I-F indicates that Rhode Island pays its instructors a 
normal salary. Three of the New England Land Grant Colleges 
pay somewhat more; two somewhat less. Salaries for instruc- 
tors show no very marked differences. 
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The same report, analyzed in a different way, supplies data 
for Charts II-A, II-B, etc. 


Chart II-A indicates the actual number of colleges reported 


upon in which the salaries are greater than, equal to, or less than 
in Rhode Island. 


Chart II-B shows the percentages of these colleges in which 
salaries exceed those at Rhode Island by 10 per cent or more. 


Chart II-C shows percentages in which this excess is 20 per 
cent or more. 


Table No. I is attached showing the analysis of the median 
salary schedules applying to our New England State Colleges in 
each of the instructional ranks, showing the average and median 
salary in each rank, together with the increase at Rhode Island 
State College which would be necessary in each rank if all sala- 
ries were brought to the average of New England. 


TABLE NO. I. 


SALARIES IN 


NEW ENGLAND STATE COLLEGES 


Presidents' Salaries 


INNNN Nk. C1, A Ao A $13,000.00 
New Hampshire. ............. 10,500.00 
I IKEK TD SV kd Obes ab 9,000.00 AXE. SS lto sets kasis di $9,500.00 
CIII A sei liau Ir 8,700.00 o oS T— E TT T——A 10,400.00 
DE o asa ka kreo TITT .8,000.00 
Rhode Island. .......... ELA 7,800.00 
Necessary increase to bring Rhode Island to average..........sssss--ssssssse«s.» $1,700.00 
(Rhode Island has no Associate-Professors.) e 


Deans' Salaries 


BAL BUE E ee EET Fs ws $5,300.00 
TTT c $i LU. Cn WR Gd Ron djs 5,000.00 
o A 78 5,000.00 Sc T MEX QNSE sv A A 00 
New Hampshire..... (i kkk ota 4,400.00 o A holo be koka eae 4,550.00 
A E PN e ie e 4,300.00 
COI 771 1,7 rs NE 3,800.00 


Necessary increase to bring Rhode Island to average............... AAA AA $833.33 
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Professors' Salaries 


CEM a danes $4,400.00 
A A O lt 4,000.00 
EMEN d. aia dia Te da E 3,900.00 
LO e i athe n TONE E 3,800.00 
New Hampshire.............. 8,700.00 
A A ENT 3,500.00 


Necessary increase to bring Rhode Island to average 


UN ADALO; Y 0:00, 9. 6.0. 9 ' 6 ©. AR R N UL 44 2. E & An DA 0 A v 


Assistant Professors' Salaries 


FIA ANATA AA We AED $3,100.00 
Y APR Ko A ENE A T 2,800.00 
KAL slo es PERI T YT REOS RS 2,700.00 
New Hampshire.............. 2,600.00 
A A eke Lie ekas a ti 2,500.00 
TEA TENE - Los E EN aa 2,400.00 


Necessary increase to bring Rhode Island to average 


Average....... 


Instructors! Salaries 


COMM HEN. Lu eheu S va lka $2,200.00 
New Hampshire.............. 2,200.00 
ESE adal ac Ai a 373 2,100.00 
A AE 2,000.00 
IAK a UA 1,900.00 
bio. A re oe A A kova 1,800.00 . 


A. EM DD. EA NO So RU NU V D o? XI WM 0 WO W I 


$3,883 .33 
3,950.00 


$383.33 


$2,683 .33 
2,150.00 


$283.33 


$2,033.33 
2,000 .00 


Rhode Island is now paying approximately an average salary to its instructors. 
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Salaries in the United States in General and in New England 
in Particular. 
With Reference to Size of Institution. 


The preceding data gives a general view of the college salary 
situation without regard to size of institution. Charts III-A, 
III-B, etc., present such information, applying to the year 1926- 
27, for each of three groups of colleges, arranged according to 
numbers of students enrolled. Group A comprises those having 
over 1,000 students; B, between 500 and 1,000; C, those less 
than 500. 

These charts are especially significant in the Group B rela- 
tions, since Rhode Island falls within this group. 

Chart III-A shows that for the country at large, the salary of 
professors is considerably above the Rhode Island figure. This 
is true for all except the smallest colleges. 

Salaries for assistant-professors are somewhat lower than at 
Rhode Island in institutions of the same class. However, the 
average of the associate and the assistant-professor 15 higher 
than that of the assistant-professor at Rhode Island. (Perhaps 
the nearest equivalent.) 

The salaries of instructors at Rhode Island are higher than 
the average for the entire country for the same size of college. 

Chart III-B is more significant than the one just considered, 
in that the comparison is made with institutions, not only of the 
same type and size, but of the same section of the country. This 
diagram brings out a marked shortage in the Rhode Island salar- 
ies in all ranks. 

Chart III-C shows the percentages of New England instruc- 
tors of different ranks, in men's and co-educational colleges, but 
without reference to size, who receive various excesses Over the 
Rhode Island salaries. Even though some of the institutions 
represented are larger than Rhode Island (also some are 
smaller) this data is significant, since these colleges are in a way 
all in competition. 


In the above, the expression “same type” is intended to indicate that all are men's 
and co-educational institutions. 
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Comparison of Salaries at Rhode Island With Those of 
Superintendents of Schools and Principals of 
City High Schools 


While it is recognized that superintendencies and principal- 
ships form classes distinct from professorships, and from one 
point of view, are not directly comparable with them, neverthe- 
less, these are competitive groups, and higher salaries in one or 
another held will tend to draw ambitious men away from the 
others. 


On Chart IV are compared the salaries of the various ranks 
at Rhode Island with those of school superintendents and high 
school principals in several New England communities. The date 
for the Massachusetts group may be found in Bulletin No. 5, of 
the Massachusetts Department of Education. That for the Cities 
of Maine, comes from personal letters from the city treasurers 
of Portland, Bangor, and Augusta. That for Rhode Island comes 
from official figures for East Providence, Providence, (super- 
intendent only), Newport, Pawtucket, and Woonsocket. 


The Relation of Salaries to Costs of Living 


In previous presentations of the financial status of college 
faculties (University of California, 1921-22, by Peixotto, and 
Connecticut Agricultural College, 1927, by Davis) an attempt 
has been made to arrive at a satisfactory basis for college salar- 
ies from a study of the actual costs of living of the faculty 
groups, as determined from a detailed analysis of household 
accounts, checkbook stubs, etc. 

This committee, however, realizing that the amount that a 
family actually spends depends very largely on what is available 
to be spent, that an increase in income reveals additional real 
or apparent needs on the one hand, while on the other, a given 
income absolutely sets the limit of what can be spent, regardless 
of whether it permits a decent scale of living or not—, has not 
considered such a detailed study at Rhode Island of sufficient 
significance to warrant the time and effort involved. 
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The important question is not what is spent, but whether the 
amount which can be spent is sufficient to cover the expenses 
incident to such a scale of living as the members of a college 
faculty may reasonably demand or expect, and to provide some 
degree of insurance for future needs. Reference is made tc 
figures from the above-mentioned studies, then, simply for the 
sake of whatever value they may have in establishing such c 
figure. 

The following extract from the summary of Dr. Peixotto's re- 
port indicates the standard of living and the attendant cost which 
was considered reasonable at the University of California in 
1922: 

"The facts show plainly that, given prevailing prices and 
recognizing that a simple, middle-class, professional standard of 
consumption is permissible and necessary forthis academic group, 
no due care in spending can make three thousand dollars pay 
for the needs of a professor's family. If in addition to exceed- 
ingly modest allotments for food, clothing and shelter, these 
families are to pay the costs of sickness and indebtedness carried 
over from apprenticeship days, pay for children, for dependents 
away from home, for domestic service enough to relieve the 
housekeeper of the heavier physical strains of house manage- 
ment, for church and charity, for a very modest supply of the 
positive satisfactions that derive from such social needs as hos- 
pitality, associations, and gifts, and are to save a little, the 
minimum sum required in 1922 seems to be $5,000.00 rather than 
$3,000.00. And only persistent care in spending could make 
$5.000.00 suffice." | 

It is to be noted in connection with the above, that 28 per cent 
of the professors in the group referred to above, had no chil- 
dren and 80 per cent had less than three children. Seventy-five 
per cent considered supplementary earnings necessary. 

Quoting further : "Indeed, Table III shows plainly that $7,000.00 
is requisite to maintain a reasonable comfort basis for profes- 
sional life. With any sum less than $7,000.00, much energy is 
deflected from constructive tasks, either to be used up by the 
abstinence attitude so at variance with the dominant thinking 
of our American life, or to go toward efforts to force a lesser 
total upward." | 


e 
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The Connecticut reports indicate several cases in which the 
salary received from the college had to be supplemented by 
various amounts from outside sources to meet the expenses 
which were at least considered unavoidable in maintaining a 
standard of living demanded in that particular social scale. The 
normal salary for a professor at that time was something over 


$3,900.00. 


In the light of the above statements and the fact that $3,500.00 
and $2,400.00 represent the median salaries at Rhode Island for 
professor and for assistant-professor respectively, the standard 
of living and the possibilities offered for providing for the future 
to which the members of the faculty are forced, become at once 
apparent. 


Real Wages in Different Social Groups 


In this connection, it may be of interest to compare the ex- 
tents to which several social groups have increased their re- 
spective powers of purchasing the world's goods since 1914. 


Chart V shows the Index Figure of real earning power of 
several groups, for the years 1919-20 and 1926-27, the base being 
the real earning power in 1914. The columns indicate, not the 
earning power of one group as compared with another, but of 
a given group at the time in question with that for the same 
group in 1914. 


They indicate that those engaged in building, mining, manu- 
facturing and railroading, were able in 1926-27 (almost the same 
figures apply at this date) to buy on the average about one and 
one-half times as much as in 1914; while the college teacher was 
able to buy a trifle more than at the earlier date. Data for this 
chart came from figures by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Chart 203, April, 1929, and from Occasional Papers, No. 
8, Gen'] Education Board, N. Y. p. 19. 


The determination of the above index involves the correction 
of the actual earnings at a given time for the particular pur- 
chasing power of the dollar at that time. 
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Summary of Findings in Regard to Salaries 


From the data presented, it becomes evident that: 

(a) For all ranks above that of instructor the salaries at 
Rhode Island State College are much below those paid in pub- 
licly supported colleges in general throughout the country. 

(b) An excess of 20 per cent or over is paid by roughly 
one-half these institutions to presidents and deans, by one-fifth 
to professors and assistant-professors, and one-twelfth to in- 
structors. 

(c) Rhode Island salaries are considerably below the aver- 
age in men's and co-educational colleges throughout the country 
for grades above that of assistant-professor, and this in spite of 
the fact that the averages for the country are brought down 
by the inclusion of the south and west in which sections the 
scales are very much below those for the New England and 
middle Atlantic States. 

(d) Rhode Island salaries compare very unfavorably with 
those of even the smallest of the New England colleges. 

(e) Salaries fifty per cent greater than those at Rhode Island 
are received by three-eighths of the professors, one-seventh of 
the assistant-professors, and one-twentieth of the instructors in 
competing New England colleges. 

(f) Three-quarters of the professors, seven-tenths of the 
assistant-professors, and three-eighths of the instructors in com- 
peting New England colleges receive larger salaries than are 
paid in the corresponding ranks at Rhode Island. 

(g) Superintendents of schools in New England cities of over 
10,000 population receive on the average fifty per cent more than 
the professor at Rhode Island. 

(h) High school principals in New England cities of over 
10,000 population receive roughly one-sixth more than does the 
professor at Rhode Island. 

(i) While the condition of those engaged in building, manu- 
facturing, etc., has improved to the point where they are re- 
ceiving “real earnings” about one-half greater than in 1914, the 
college teacher has been able only to regain his 1914 level. 
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(J) Salaries at the Connecticut Agricultural College, which 
even in 1926-27 were considerably in excess of those received at 
present at Rhode Island, were found in several cases to be in- 
adequate in maintaining a standard of living which was con- 
sidered reasonable. 

(k) Careful studies at the University of California set the 
figure at which a faculty family could live in that section with 
reasonable demands satisfied at from $5,000.000 to $7,000.00 per 
year. 

While for the sake of ió for the problem of salaries 
at Rhode Island data have been presented covering institu- 
tions all over the country and reference has been made to costs 
of living as far away as the University of California, the com- 
mittee feels that comparisons with conditions in the New Eng- 
land colleges are most significant, and calls attention to them 
in particular. 

Sources of Information Used 

Sources from which the data presented have been derived are 
as follows: 

U. S. Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Education, Bul. 28620. 

Occasional Papers, No. 8, p. 48-52, Gen’l Ed. Bd. N. Y. 

Occasional Papers, p. 19. 

Mass. Dept. of Ed., Bul. No. 5. 

Report of a special committee at Conn. Agri. Coll, 1927. 


Getting and Spending at the Professional Standard of Living, 
Peixotto, 1922, Pub. by MacMillan Company, 1927. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Charts 202 and 203. 


Personal correspondence with executives of many of the New 
England colleges, and with city officials. 


Sabbatical Leave 


The following information as to: First, the actual current 
practice; and second, the proposed or desired practice, in the 
colleges and universities of the country, is derived partly from 
an investigation involving some 580 institutions by a committee 
of the Association of American Colleges in 1922, and partly 
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from direct correspondence with the officers of most of the col- 
leges in New England. 


Both the current practice, and that thought to be most de- 
sirable, as brought out in the above-mentioned study, may be 
gathered from the tabulation of answers to specific questions as 
given in the report. 


Present Practice 


Does your institution make provision for sabbatic leave? 
(a) As an official policy Yes 58; No 226; Others and blank 44 


(b) As practice in | 
special cases 70; 170; 88 
Is the privilege of sabbatic leave extended to in- 
structors and 
assistants ? 24; 88 ; 216 
Are any conditions other than time of service and | 
rank taken into 


consideration ? 11; 48; 269 
Is the privilege open to presidents and to admin- . 
istrative officers ? 47; 51; 230 


Do administrative officers find it feasible to leave 


their posts for a year 
or a half year? . 34; 62; 232 


In case a member of the faculty is absent on leave for a full 
academic year, what portion of his regular salary does he re- 
ceive during his absence? Whole, 15; Half, 61; None, 31; Others, 
221. 


In case a member of the faculty is absent on leave for a half 
academic year, what portion of his regular salary for the half 
year does he receive during his absence? Whole, 35; Half, 19; 
None, 24; Others, 280. 

In case a member of the faculty is absent on leave for a full 
academic year, what arrangements do you make for the per- 
formance of his work? 

(a) Distribute among others of faculty. Yes30; No73; Others225 
(b) Substitute provided. 42; 8; 208 
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(c) Without financial loss to the 
institution. 65; 46; 217 
(d) Work dropped. 72 “Ba: 235 
In case a member of the faculty is absent on leave for a half 


academic year, what arrangement do you make for the per- 
formance of his work? 


(a) Distribute it among others of faculty. 28; 41; 259 
(b) Substitute provided. 56; 14; 258 
(c) Without financial loss to 

institution. 49; 29; 250 
(d) Work dropped. 1; 64; 263 


What restrictions or directions are made concerning the use 
which the: member of the faculty shall make of his time? Not 
calculated. 

Do members of your faculty on leave of absence as a rule make 
good use of the opportunities for self-improvement open to them 
and come back better fitted for the service of the college? 

Yes 118; No 0; Others 210 


The following answers to the questionnaire sent out by the 
committee of the Association of American Colleges serve to 
indicate the desired practice in regard to sabbatical leave. 

Would you regard it as a proper use of opportunities if the 
absent member spent the time: 

(a) In travel and sight-seeing. 
Yes 104; No 26; Others and Blank 198 
(b) In writing or investigating. 
155: > 34 170 
(c) In work intended primarily for personal remuneration when 
he is already receiving remuneration from the institution 


15; 149; 215 
(d) In restoration of health 156; 25 171 
(e) In general recreation Ads Sa: 195 


Should the time which the member of the faculty takes in 
order to serve as an exchange professor to be counted as a year 
on sabbatic leave? © 43; 83; 202 
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Ln case a member of the faculty has found it impossible to 
leave his post for a period of fourteen years, should he be en- 
. titled to: 

(a) A more extended leave 
of absence? 56; 83; 189 
(b) A more generous remuneration than he would be entitled to 


after a seven years' 
period of service ? DON 198 


If a member of the faculty on sabbatic leave for one year 
makes good use of his opportunities, are the benefits to the col- 
lege of sufficient value to warrant the payment of: 


(a) Full salary Yes 56; No 45; Others and Blank 227 
(b) Half salary | PA 9; 250 
(c) Other fractional part (E Z 2: 315 


_ If it is found to be impracticable to pay full salary during the 
year’s leave of absence, is the college justified in granting a half 
year’s leave of absence provided the time is used profitably ? 


(a) With full half-year’s salary 96; 2A; 208 
(b) With half of the half-year's salary 

| 42; 8 ; 278 
(c) With other fractional part 7; 2 jg 


In case it is found impracticable to grant sabbatic leave for 
a full year on full pay, is the college justified in granting a half- 
year's leave of absence every four years and without reduction 
in pay? 72; 44; TEVA V. 

In case a member of the faculty receives remuneration from 
the college during sabbatical leave and is in good mental and 
physical condition, has the college the right to determine how 
he shall use his time ? 96 ; 20; 212 


Comments made in the report from a study of the replies re- 
ceived from colleges all over the country. 


“The question of sabbatic leave is of far greater importance 
to the college world than many of us had been inclined to think, 
a question which is regarded as having a vital relation to the 
welfare and the efficiency of all our educational institutions and 
one which should rank with questions of salary, pension and 
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other matters which have to do with the success and prosperity 
of those to whom we entrust the education of our youth.— 


Many institutions regard the practice of granting to the offi- 
cers of instruction leave of absence under generous conditions, 
not as a privilege earned by faithful service on the part of the 
instructor, but as an obligation to the institutions themselves 
for the sake of their own efficiency and usefulness. The presi- 
dent of one of the New England Colleges (Bowdoin) said that 
he regarded the granting of sabbatic leave as about as good in- 
vestment as the college could make — 


The majority of the colleges report that they are making no 
provisions whatever for leave of absence, but in many instances 
express regret that they have not found it possible to make such 
provision. — 


Under the provisions made in most of the colleges, many of 
the professors have found it impossible to take advantage of the 
privilege of sabbatic leave because of the inability to meet ex- 
penses. It seems reasonable to say that institutions which grant 
the privilege of sabbatic leave and do not at the same time 
sufficiently provide for the needs of the professor to make it 
possible for him to take advantage of this provision, are doing 
little better than the institutions which make no provision what- 
ever.— 


It is the common opinion that a college for the sake of her 
intellectual health, should adopt some policy by which it shall be 
possible for each member of the faculty of professorial rank to 
leave his post every seventh year for at least eight months of 
the twelve, that he may devote himself to study and self-im- 
provement. Some claim that in case an instructor hesitates under 
such conditions to accept the privilege open to him, the college 
should for her own sake, insist that he shall not let the oppor- 
tunity pass.— | 


It is apparently a common feeling that in case the professor 
is receiving remuneration from the college during his absence, 
the college should have something to say concerning the use 
which he shall make of the time — 
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Apparently the majority of the colleges try to carry on the 
work of the absent member of the faculty without involving 
any additional expense to the institution. In fact, some institu- 
tions plan to save money on the deal, as they pay hali salary to 
the absentee and make provision for the performance of his 
work at a figure somewhat less than the remaining half salary. 
In such cases, frequently an inexpensive instructor is employed 
to take charge of part of the work and the remainder of the 
work is distributed among other members of the department.—” 


Quotation from other studies of the matter of sabbatic leave; 
from a report of the Division of Educational Relations of the 
National Research Council: 


“It seems to be generally recognized that sabbatical leave is 
a legitimate expectation on the part of the college teaching pro- 
fession, but much regret is expressed that resources do not per- 
mit its wider application. — 


The total number of faculty members absent on leave during 
1919-1920 among the 102 institutions which recognize some form 
of leave system was 171. This was 4 per cent of the total teach- 
ing force of these institutions.— 


A prevailing basis for leave is for one year at half pay. There 
are a few institutions in which we know that upon request this 
basis may be varied to amount to one semester of leave on full 
pay instead of one year on half pay.—" 


Dean S. W. Bever of Iowa State College in a report to the 
Board of Deans, on the basis of returns from correspondence 
with a selected list of colleges and universities, states : 


“Members of the instructional staff through a term of years of 
faithful and successful teaching acquire an equity. Sabbatical 
leave with pay is granted in course to discharge the equity. 


Members of the staff giving promise of greater usefulness to 
their college or university, if accorded better facilities for re- 
search, advanced study or professional experience, are granted 
leaves of absence.—” 
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Rules of Williams College 


“Professors, and assistant-professors, shall be entitled once in 
each seven years to a leave of absence of one year. Upon appli- 
cation and by special vote of the trustees, any such year of leave 
may be sub-divided or postponed. 

During every such year of his leave, the professor shall be en- 
titled to receive full salary and during every such year of his 
leave the assistant-professor one-half of the salary which for 
“such year would be payable to him on duty. 

During the absence of any officer of instruction, his duties 
shall be performed by a substitute, to be designated by the 
trustees, or in case of emergency, by the committee on instruc- 
tion or the president, upon terms to be approved by the trustees.” 


Rules of Brown University 


l. Every member of the faculty who has spent six consecu- 
tive years in the service of Brown University with professorial 
rank, may apply to the corporation for the privilege of spend- 
ing a whole or a part of the year on sabbatic leave, during which 
he shall continue a member of the faculty, but be relieved of all 
university duties except as may be specially arranged. 

2. The opportunity of taking sabbatic leave is not guaranteed 
by the University, and shall be granted only when the condi- 
tions of the department involved and of the University in gen- 
eral is such that the professor's absence will not cause serious 
impairment to the University. 

3. Sabbatic leave may involve absence for an entire year, 
during which period the professor shall receive one-half of his 
regular salary ; or 1t may involve absence for one-half year under 
full salary, provided arrangements are made, satisfactory to the 
advisory and executive committee whereby such absence does 
not involve the university in additional expense. 

4. The purpose of the sabbatic leave is not personal enjoy- 
ment or profit, but increase of equipment for the service of the 
University. It is understood, therefore, that a professor will not 
enter the service of any other organization or institution with- 
out specific vote of the corporation. 
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5. Applications must be made in writing and be addressed to 
the President. 


Practice in Other New England Colleges 


Bates: Has no fixed plan. Often allows leave for one semester 
on full pay to men of ten years' service. Sometimes a leave of a 
year is allowed on half pay. 

Bowdom: Professors, associate and assistant-professors are given 
one semester in seven years on full pay, or one year on half pay. 

University of Maine: The president may allow full pay for one- 
half year, or half pay for a full year, to any member of a depart- 
ment recommended for leave by the dean. 

University of New Hampshire: Has no provisions for sabbatical 
leave. 

Amherst College: Gives one semester on full pay, or one year on 
half pay, once in seven years. 

Wesleyan University: Grants sabbatical leave with full pay. 

Trimty College: Grants sabbatical leave with full pay after four- 
teen years, and with half pay after seven years. 

Conn, College for Women: Now considering matter. 


Possible Yearly Expense of a System of Sabbatical 
Leave at Rhode Island State College 


According to the college catalogue for 1929, members of the 
faculty of professorial rank number 26. About 15 of these would 
be eligible for sabbatic leave on the basis of period of service. 
The corresponding numbers from the group of assistant-pro- 
fessors are 9 and 5 respectively. On the basis of the present 
constitution of the faculty, then, assuming leave for any one 
person once in seven years, say two from the first group and 
one from the second, might be expected to be away at a given 
time. Considering the facts that a very considerable period of 
service is necessary for eligibility, that the increase 1n the num- 
ber of eligibles per year is only one-seventh the increase in the 
number of members who have met the service requirement, and 
that the ratio of increase in faculty members of professorial 
rank to the increase in the size of the student body 1s very low, 
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1t would appear that the above numbers of eligibles per year 
would not be exceeded for many years. 


Assuming that the average salaries of the two groups are in- 
creased to $4,000.00 and $3,000.00 respectively, and that the 
customary half pay is granted to the absentee, the maximum 
cost to the institution per year would be $5,500.00. From re- 
ports given it appears that some institutions so handle the mat- 
ter of providing substitutes for the professors on leave that the 
institution incurs no additional expense whatever. With care- 
ful planning ahead for the absence of any given individual, it 
would appear to be possible at least to approach this latter plan 
without serious loss to the strength and dignity of the courses 
involved. It would appear, then, that an annual expense ranging 
from nothing to between five and six thousand dollars would be 
involved in the operation of a system of sabbatical leave at this 
institution. 


Pensions and Retirements 


The most striking fact disclosed by an examination of the 
literature in connection with this subject, is that it is a matter 
in which it is extremely dangerous to draw conclusions, or to 
propose any recommendations, except after the most careful and 
painstaking study. Experience with plans which even in the 
estimation of experts seemed to be entirely feasible, has re- 
vealed unsuspected defects and has led to consequences which 
were entirely unforeseen and sometimes disastrous. The problem 
is complicated, not only in its legal, mathematical, and economic 
phases, but in the great variety of needs, desires and conditions 
of age, health, and finance of the proposed beneficiaries. A 
scheme of retirement which seems to be admirably suited to the 
needs of one individual, evidently leads to most unsatisfactory 
results in the case of another. 


Under these circumstances the most that can be done at this 
time is to outline several plans, either proposed or in use, and 
to call attention to the necessity for a much more detailed study 
of the problem than the time allowance for this report permits. 
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Practice in Certain New England Colleges 


Bates: Members coming to the college since 1915 may par- 
ticipate in a retiring fund through the Carnegie Teachers' An- 
nuities and Insurance Association. Each member contributes up 
to 5 per cent of his salary and the institution a like amount. No 
policy in regard to sick leave has been worked out. An attempt 
is made in individual cases to give “most generous treatment.” 


Bowdoin: Working on a plan to equal pensions which would 
have been received under the original scheme of the Carnegie 
Foundation. Sick leave receives special treatment in each case. 


University of Maine: Reports that the problem is being studied. 
Has no rule in regard to sick leave. Usually continues regular 
salary for several months. | 


Conn. College for Women: Has sick leave with full pay. 
Trimty College: Has sick leave with full pay. 


Wesleyan Unversity: Has sick leave with full pay. This institu- 
tion guarantees full professors retiring allowance of at least 
$2,900.00, provided they contribute 5 per cent of their salary to 
the Carnegie Insurance and Annuity Association. 


The following institutions make no reply to questions regard- 
ing retirements, and it may be inferred that they have no well- 
developed policy: Simmons, Worcester Polytechnic, Mass. Agri- 
cultural College, Connecticut Agricultural College and Clark 
University. 


Retiring Allowances in Virginia Public Schools 


The following outline of the retirement programme worked 
out for the State of Virginia by the Carnegie Foundation for the. 
Advancement of Teaching, is significant in that it is typical of 
the recommendations of that organization, being based on con- 
clusions drawn from its study of the problem in Virginia in 1922 
and on its previous work for the State of Vermont in 1914. The 
plan was worked out with the advice of the “best-known stu- 
dents” of the pension problem in the country. 
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Outline of the Plan 


Activities to be directed by a Retirement Board oi seven per- 
sons; three to be selected by members of the system for a term 
of three years; three representatives of the State (Treasurer, 
Insurance Commissioner, and Attorney General) and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Funds to be appropriated in ad- 
vance by each session of the legislature in accordance with a 
budget presented by the Retirement Board. 


Membership: Membership is open to officers and teachers on 
becoming twenty-five years of age, or on completing five years 
of service in the State. Membership compulsory. Optional for 
those in service at the time of adoption of the plan. 


Contributions : Five per cent of salary, with a minimum of $16.00 
per year, required. Any sum member cares to contribute at any 
time. By State, an amount equal to the required contribution of 


the member. 


Accumulations: The State guarantees 4 per cent compound in- 
terest. The Board may credit additional interest depending on 
returns from investments. 


Apportionment: Nine-tenths accumulation to be basis for retir- 
ing allowance. One-tenth accumulation to be basis for disability 
benefits. 


Annuities: To be based on McClintock’s Tables of Mortality, in- 
terest 4 per cent. Various options are—Life Annuity, Joint An- 
nuity, or payment of any yearly sum up to exhaustion of the 
accumulation, 


Age of Retirement: Not earlier than sixty, not later than seventy. 


Resignation or Dismissal: Before five years, members’ contribu- 
tions with interest returned. After five years, members’ plus 
state’s contributions with interest returned. 


Disability: Benefit to equal three-quarters of the annuity which 
would become payable if average contributions were continued 
to age of sixty. Continuance of benefits subject to agreement 
between Board and member’s physician. 
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Death: Any residue not paid in disability benefits to be paid to 
the estate of the member in manner dependent upon total 
amount and on period of service. 

Objection is made to the compulsory feature in regard to 
membership and to the lack of elasticity in the methods of pay- 
ment of accumulation in a discussion of the subject by Profes- 
sor de Laguna in the Bul. of the Am. Asso. of University Pro- 
fessors, Oct., 1919. | 

An "Outline for a Retirement Plan for Colleges" is given 
which differs from the plan outlined chiefly in an attempt to 
correct the defects mentioned. | 


Group Insurance 


In School and Society, 563; also Bul. Am. Asso. of University 
Professors, Dec., 1925, J. A. Esty develops the possibilities of 
"Group Life Insurance for Professors". | 


“It is one of the new ways in Which university and college 
teachers can take advantage of their being (presumably) pre- 
ferred risks.—Both the initial rate and in participating contracts 
the amount of returned premium are determined by the con- 
dition of the group; and undoubtedly college and university 
groups by virtue of age distribution, conditions of employment 
and experience of mortality could obtaim the most favorable 
rates available. Figures worked out for a university group of 
considerable size (some three hundred) indicate a rate as low 
as 77 cents per month per $1,000.00, where rates under good 
conditions would be 90 cents. 

Such low rates are advantageous not only to the group as a 
whole, but to every member thereof, including the youngest. A 
man of twenty-five would pay in a standard company $10.50 to 
$11.00 a year for $1,000.00 one-year term insurance, the cheap- 
est kind he can buy. In a group, he'could be certain of getting it 
for $10.00 a year, and might even go as low as $8.00.— 

If this is an advantage to the young man, what must 1t be to 
the older? A man of fifty years pays for his $1,000.00 of insur- 
ance the same $7.20 as the man of twenty-five; though if he 
bought ordinary term insurance it would cost him $18.00 to 
$19.00 per annum. 
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The absence of medical examination enables not only sub- 
standard, but rejected risks to obtain protection at the same 
rates as anybody else, and to carry this protection with them 
when they leave the employment. Perhaps in no other way could 
our educational institutions with so little cost to themselves, be- 
stow such a great benefit upon an appreciable number of their 
professors. 


Finally the burden upon the institution is exceedingly small. 
The minimum requirement in most contracts is 25 per cent of the 
premium, but probably as in the majority of contributory pen- 
sion plans, the employer would pay 50 per cent of the cost. If 
so, his maximum cost would be about $5.00 per year per $1,000.00 
of insurance. As the insurance carried would probably be about 
one year's salary for each individual, this means an annual addi- 
tion of one-half of one per cent to the wage bill, surely not a 
serious burden to most of our institutions of higher learning.” 


Teaching Load 


There seems to be no satisfactory measure in which records 
of the average teaching load in the various institutions are 
reported. 


The Bureau of Education gives data on the number of 
“Credits” carried by the different ranks in the teaching staff. 
This is evidently no measure of effort involved, as the numbers 
of students whose work must be cared for for each credit is not 
indicated. 


The total enrollment divided by the nominal teaching staff 
gives a measure which is perhaps somewhat less unsatisfactory. 
However, the inclusion of part-time instructors and lack of in- 
formation in regard to the curriculum, make this “average” of 
little significance. 


Even if data were available for determining the representative 
product of credits times students, or student credit-hours, the 
differences in the nature of the work, whether it required long 
preparation, as in arranging for a laboratory, or much time in 
the examination of papers, or merely represents. meeting the 
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class in a formal lecture, would make comparisons very mis- 
leading. 


The ratio of students to instructors in several New England 
colleges, as stated in letters from officers in those institutions, 
or from reports of the Federal Bureau, is given below : 


University O Mame 2.4 recs a ATS 10. 
Bowdoin College: 223 sss sizis stebas es sis 12. 
Bates College quss < kinet inn iea astas 15. 
Conn. College for Women ............ 10. 
Trimty Colg s ib bă ASR E ca sendin 8. 
University of New Hampshire ........ 
Col, of Agriculture .... aa voe owe 8. 

College of Lib Alte ss: « Kle KR s res 20.5 
College of Technology ............... 10.7 
Goan. Agr. College ss stus» sue e ie £ w YK 7.8 
Mass. Agr, Cóllege ss (sss 6-0 eR e La 
Univ. of V erat © as itoldeb e... .> 6. 
k.s R („sii kusas SEEN 11.8 


Attention is called to the evident fact that institutions in which 
a minimum of laboratory and field work is required, the number 
of students which can be accommodated per instructor is much 
larger than in the technical college. 


The following table shows the ratio of students to instructors 
at all the six New England Land Grant Colleges, classified in 
the order of the load carried at each institution: 


Ratio of Students to Instructors 


A A RADO ao GUT to 6 to 1 

MEIN A e TARSO 7 to 1 

L 1 Dea E i 7.8 to 1 

Ma A S ler vul 10 to 1 

Mo E EO 8 to 1 College of Agriculture 
107 to 1 College of Technology 
20.5 to 1 College of Liberal Arts 

AE A tie A be de eS 118 to 1 | 
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CHANGES IN PERSONNEL DURING 1929 


Resignations 


Mr. Everett W. Hood, instructor in business administration, 
resigned his position at the close of the year in June. 


Because of her approaching marriage, Mrs. Wilkie L. Hines 
resigned as professor of home economics, effective August 31. 


Mr. Ernesto O. Lombardi, having been engaged as instructor in 
modern language to meet an emergency situation in that de- 
partment, severed his connection with the college in June. 


Captain Paul D. Carter completed the three years of the usual 
detail allowed by the War Department in September and was 
transferred to Fort Benjamin Harrison. 


Mr. Claude Gillette Beardslee, professor of psychology, re- 
signed to take effect September 1. 


Mr. Carrick E. Wildon was elected to an advanced position 
at Michigan State College and was therefore released as assis- 
tant professor of horticulture, at his request, on October 31. 


Miss Helen J. Weaver, assistant in Animal Breeding and 
Pathology in the Experiment Station, resigned August 31. 


Mr. J. Eric Blaney desired to continue in graduate study and 
therefore resigned as assistant in chemistry in the Experiment 
Station on August 31. 


At his request and because of illness, Leslie A. Keegan, assis- 
tant professor of agronomy, was granted a six months” leave 
of absence. 


Mr. Louis H. Schwarte resigned as associate, animal breeding 
and pathology, Experiment Station, to accept a position else- 
where on September 1. 


Mr. Eric S. Garner, agrostologist of the Experiment Station, 
resigned September 1. 


Mr. Nelson F. Waters, assistant in animal breeding and pa- 
thology, Experiment Station, also resigned September 1. 
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Changes of Title or Position 


Dr. Basil E. Gilbert, having satisfactorily carried on the duties 
of the position for a year, was made Director of the Experiment 
Station on February 19. 


Mr. Fred K. Crandall was advanced from the position of Assis- 
tant-Field Experiments to Assistant Agronomist, Experiment 
Station. 


Dr. Louis H. Schwarte was promoted from Assistant to Asso- 
ciate, Animal Breeding and Pathology, Experiment Station. 


Appointments 


In September, Mr. Frederick A. Wilmot, Religious Editor of 
the Providence Journal, was appointed student advisor. 


Philip E. Douglass, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1929, 
was appointed as Professor of Modern Language in April, Dr. 
Douglass received his A. B. degree from Harvard in 1912, 
traveled in France and Spain during 1912-1913, and in Latin 
America in 1920-1921. He came to Rhode Island from the posi- 
tion of Assistant Professor of Modern Languages at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


Captain Thomas William Freeman, a graduate of Rhode Island 
State College in 1916, was detailed as Commandant in Septem- 
ber. Captain Freeman has been in the Military Service since 
graduation and was transferred to this college from the army 
post in Panama, where he had served for three years. 


To fill the position left vacant by the resignation of Mrs. 
Wilkie L. Hines, Miss Laura Edith Andrews was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics. Miss Andrews holds the degrees of 
B. S. in 1916 and A. M. in 1926 from Columbia University. She 
has taught in colleges in the South, has had practical experience 
in tea room work at Los Angeles and was Supervisor of Home 
Economics from 1926 to 1928 at Winthrop College. 


Miss Mabel $ Dickson, B. S., School of Business, Columbia 
University, 1929, was appointed as instructor in Economics and 
Business Administration in September.. 
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Miss Alice R. Miller, B. S., University of Vermont, 1929, was 
appointed as instructor in bacteriology and assistant in animal 
breeding and pathology, Experiment Station, in September. 

Mr. George B. Durham, B. S., M. S., Connecticut Agricultural 
College, was appointed as Assistant Professor of Horticulture to 
fill the vacancy created by the resignation of Mr. C. E. Wildon. 
He resigned from his position as Instructor at the Connecticut 
Agricultural College to take up the work here November 1. 

Mr. Frank S. Schlenker, M. S., University of New Hampshire, 
was appointed Assistant, Chemistry, Experiment Station, Sep- 
tember 1. | 

Mr. H. F. A. North, B. S., Iowa State College, M. S., West 
Virginia University, was appointed Assistant Agronomist No- 
vember 1. 

Mr. Robert Learmonth, D. V. M., Michigan State College, 
1925, was appointed Assistant, Animal Breeding and Pathology, 
Experiment Station, November 19. 

A heavy schedule of construction and repairs having been 
adopted by your Board and included in the accepted budget, Mr. 
Ralph D. Morrison, B. S., was appointed Supt. of Construction 
in February. 


New Water Supply 


For some years it has been evident that the college water 
supply was not adequate to meet the daily needs of the campus 
and to serve as fire protection. The addition of three new build- 
ings as well as the steadily increasing number of fraternity 
houses made it imperative that steps be taken to remedy the 
situation. This item was therefore included in the budget for the 
year, and during the summer a water tank with a capacity of 
100,000 gallons was erected and two new wells were drilled. 


Accounting System 


Under the guidance of officials from the office of the State 
Finance Commissioner and in compliance with the adopted plan 
of the State as expressed in the law passed by the legislature 
looking toward the installation of a uniform accounting system 
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in all State departments, our business office adopted a double 
entry accounting system on December 1. In accordance with 
State law, also, the fiscal year of the State will parallel that of 
the Nation on and after July 1, 1930. Because of this change in 
the fiscal year, it became necessary for your Board to present 
two budgets to the Finance Commissioner: first, the period from 
December 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, and second, for the period 
from July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931. Below is the amount pre- 
sented by your vote to the Finance Commissioner as your re- 
quest for State funds for the seven months’ period: 
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Personal Services j.i sk ssvsssss $80,700.00 
General Expenses ...............34 2,800.00 
IUD DU E nA nad TE 13,000.00 
ANNE TA FAO ENS STATO: ET 14,535.00 
A So, kes A 9,755.00 
ENIhANEDE VA sse desc ete OJA 7,590.00 
Permanent Improvements .......... 10,690.00 
Total 


For the twelve months’ period beginning July 1, 1930, is given 
herewith the amounts estimated as the requirements for this 


period from each of the three funds: 


Morrill State 
Personal Services $52,500 $148,300 
General Expenses ~~ ...... 4,000 
ITR = FOIL AMI Dilo 26,000 
REMI 99708; ERICA I, 23,985 
Keblacemednts: ^ ^ 5 7.22 3,115 
Bali Sao e L 22,127 
Bald PEI m ORAE RU 11,240 
Permanent Improvements  ...... 6,000 


Total 


$52,500 $24,767 


Commencement 


$57,439 


$139,070.00 


Commencement Week was held June 8-10. On June 9 the 


baccalaureate service was conducted by the writer, the subject 
of the address being “This Business of Growing Up”. 
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On Commencement Day, Monday, June 10, a class of eighty- 
nine was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Science and 
one candidate was awarded the degree of Master of Science. 
Addresses were given by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
R. W. Dunlap, Dean A. R. Mann of Cornell University and F. 
Lauriston Bullard of the Boston Herald. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Agriculture was conferred 
on Dean Mann and Assistant Secretary Dunlap and the degree 
of Doctor of Laws on Mr. Bullard. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HOWARD EDWARDS, 
President. 


March 12, 1930. 
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Report of the Registrar 


Attendance 


TABLE No. 1 
Showing attendance by Classes during years 1925-1929 


CLASS 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 
LINDE eere dE ra 7 3 4 2 1 
EES D EROS O LII 69 94 83 96 98 
ES SA O L bie 112 97 110 120 110 
a a E, 123 138 124 130 201 
Sia. ier Dui KA Sa eli 197 168 189 252 206 
IIE, ue T T e 7 18 14 7 6 
Total, college courses. ........ 515 518 524 607 622 
Two-year courses............ 2 0 0 0 0 
JODNL. ko tae Rew RR E ws 517 518 524 607 622 
TABLE No. 2 
Showing Number of Men and Women, of New and Previous Matriculates, 
and Number in the Several Courses by Classes for 
Collegiate Year 1929-1930 
CLASS SEX DATE OF MATRICULATION 
Men Women Previous to 1929 
1929 
E a d reni uiu te 1 1 
Beni an ra EK x aurai eso és Rus 72 26 98 
A as uk Ce WAR PENA e aa e 81 29 110 
POSEEN. iaa es mew r ied aio ra 163 38 198 3 
ROK, A oo OSLAS re E a 157^ 49 7 198 
CR a CE A Ed 2 5 6 1 


Grand Total...... kun sa kloko NAI a a 476 146 420 202 
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Agri Enplacsritg Gen. | Home | Bus. | Educ. | Total 
Sci. Ec. Ad. 
CLASS Civil | Chem. | Elec. | Mech. | Total | 
Graduate . ; | Mte SIET ru Sk A OD REE ESC POSEEN SI eui Pur pred m 1 
Senior.... 5 7 4 17 6 34 18 23 ISI. cx 98 
Junior.... 5 16 8 11 10 45 25 19 i8. vaso 110 
Sophomore 10 25 13 21 27 86 34 30 1 ERR 201 
Freshman. OA PUESTA T T TIE 90 48 35 yl [E ORE 206 
Irregulars. A TN M itera kn la Verr NOR ds 3 y HEE 2 7 
Grand 
Total... 28 48 25 49 43 255 128 108 102 2 623 
Men Women 
Students boarding at the college .................ooooo.o 377 121 
Students not boarding at the college .................... 88 36 
Home Residence of Students 
A. Resident outside of the State: 
CO I vo vae Suen N 1 TA aT L7. VUE coe pr V 7 
Connecticut : FEDORA E R 1 
INO Sk ENT Ner KZ EET ER 1 IO Z AIR ANTE EK Na OJ 2 
TOPORO V vu kee en 2 ECIAM I IOVI as 1 
SI o OE A wes 1 Chicopee Falli. uta 3 
BEC "o. ui eU vadens A 2 A L L A e TE 1 
New Hovil. oo isi eek Seeds 2 EI Su E TT 2 
New LONGO is 31 sees rbu eseo 1 TO UTOS Kis a SEKTO Fx 
DESEE. o sok rure aei TO 1 KAN E 1.1 bee hess ets Vem 3 
DIGBIBOEON, Vo DĂ CN ead ur es 1 A E e ax Tab E 2 
TO o ea d e R EEC 1 a A A A stia in 1 
A e E AE 1 SE ONORA ok aaa wk E TT 1 
— VES L. a ATRIO 1 
13 M aG: ae sax nA Ka 1 
India: NESICIEDOSO ce ca o ko Poke kj 1 
POEM DT IO E ha SLIS a, 1 LA e AA E RN | 
Maine: Newtonville.. . .. erre n 1 
Inst eoo ap a a A 1 North ARETO Codae cde 3 
North Waterlbrd.. ..;.... as 1 PFOMNOPSVIUE... “ss vis N medii 1 
— ENShODOUE SS ICI SETO Z T. uu 2 
SOME DOCET, |. Lu O Ko 3 
Massachusetts: Roshndalé .. sumestuvss AAP S 1 
Ashburnham; © MA I or RR. C NER IREITIG 1 
Attleboro, s ats. ZI NV A 3 OPTICA. vivia Es Uzo 4 
Auburndale, . ..c. ao «x 1 TADA EE. kes vd 2 
Harrowsville. o. i Z le sekvo CER e 1 Three Miveta; E (OV AT 1 
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ue A e A Rae ek 4 E A PI DEI 1 
West Bridgewater. . .......... 1 Boselle Fark de ka cee ae 6 
West -ROXDUrv. ) casas we das 1 — 
bud 1 o rr lek ko Sk a VATES 1 11 
[NTT eri las a l New York: 

NV OECESIET;... (XX sla ros CUTEM 2 DR E pu 1 

ae es A RA ae 1 
R Y Ala aca a esu NOS 

M ossville 1 
KILO koio pe IMG UM equis 2 3 

New Hampshire: Ohio: 

Nashua..... MEN CEU A RR MN 2 Cin, 

New Jersey: EBENA, Cu ajo ri es 1 
KET E as Ak kl kiba 1 Pennsylvania: 

Garwood. E A E lea 1 Childs. A Edu dp TÉ E UE S S QUE 1 

aa 1 vr cc os hbase ews 1 Vermont: 

A CUL uL ua T a LA RT KIRO, | TIE Za al MED e mira ea 1 
Total attendance from outside the State, coi. oc Cec Ske da 103 
B. Resident in Rhode Island by Counties and Towns: 

Bristol: ie: s ooo A ES 41 
DATAN: OS pres lios 2 RTA T MI AS CN 1 
ds A e NAO 14 Bast Providence; . civic 23 
E RR pa AR NIE eR 5 EOI “E aos 1 

— JOBBNIOIE S oli qaaa eon ers 1 
21 A DIA CE 10 

Kent: MO: PrOVIQENCE o o miss akva 3 
E a, Lo n Ea EE 5 PONCE ok on Ware eu sk P Xe 41 
East Greenwich... os eos eee 14 Providente: . (“rinse dnd 197 
NAO aT IJL, aras kata aO 8 OLIA. eos ova A 1 
West VISTO... sss Fi eee ks 10 "uniche Su wera ewer an 2 

—— M oonioekel. oj sisi veri vs v" L 

37 —e 

Newport: 348 
t Pee ML RT 4 

Tea 34 Washington: 

Mewshoreham ise cs 1 T A as vas 1 

a S. oo da 3 North Kingstown. . ........... 3 

sae TT = a vas N US Th 4 
42 south Kingstown; 3... e.» 34 

Providence: OSI r ed 23 
TI Ud 3 — 
ESMIPABENII ss a vonas 9 70 

Tota ttendance from within the State ... saĝo kea iso kasa ke cuca eses 519 

Preparatory Schools Represented in Freshman Class 

In Rhode Island: Cumberland High. poe dss. 1 
Barrmeton T ....o (seias 2 East Greenwich Academy..... 2 
Brutal ELEA o sasa bead ĉa 3 East Providence High......... 7 
Central Falla Ehgh............ 2 — 
Cranston High. . ....... SUR. RUM 13 30 
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Newport: In Massachusetts: 

Rogero IR cn de K 10 Ashburnham : 

Dé Lasille E ci. ©. sio 5 Cushing Academy. . ......... 1 
North Kingstown High........ 2 Attleboro High... cd Y Y Ve ese 1 
New Shoreham High.......... 1 Brockton High. . ............. E 
Pawtucket Senior High....... 19 Chicopee High. . .............. 1 
Pektince: Haverhill High. . ............. 1 

: IN Marlborough High. . ......... 1 

Classical High. ..,.......... 7 Needham High. . ............. 1 

Commercial High. . ......... 1 Norton HN. . ari 1 

Hope High. o oe. 0099 90 o ea 0.9 18 Norton : 

LaSalle. CE CATALANA 99» 2 “The House in the Pines”. Uj 1 

Myron C. Pease............. l Revere TINO ia o 1 

St. Mary's Academy........ 2 TANHO DIIGI. 37409 e Tr KE ie 1 

St. Xavier's Academy....... + Webster: 

EUINMON Halo nase da Sko 37 Bartlett High. . ............. 3 
Rhode Island College of Ed... 1 EE 
South Kingstown High........ 10 14 
Warren High. o ok a. eMe e 4 In New Hampshire: 
Warwick High. KRK 2 0» 4 New Hampton High. A DA 1 
West Warwick High re nn 5 In New Jersey: 
Westerly High. . .......... c 11 Paterson High... << variis | 
Woonsocket, High. . .......... D Roselle Park High...... AR 2 
150 3 
s In North Carolina: 
In China: < 
Z i o ES 1 
Shanghai American School.... 1 I S catre vi 
In Connecticut: Carbondale: 
neh A RIP s 1 sto OSG UA o Ossaka ens 1 
stoninpgton Fig... 6s. «esas 3 In Vermont: 
——— Barre: i 
4 Goddard Seminary, . rousses i 
Total number of students received from high school.................. 195 
Total number of students re-classified and repeating work.............. 7 
Total number of students transferred from other colleges............. 4 
Total A t E as TERM cese gue nes cceeues kokso de Q xc 206 


Average age of men and women, Oct. 1, 1929..18 years, 4 months, 14 days 
Age of youngest member of class, Oct. 1, 1929..15 years, 10 months, 9 days 
Age of oldest member of class, Oct. 1, 1929....27 years, 10 months, 3 days 
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R. S. BURLINGAME, Treasurer, in account with the different funds of Rhode Island State College for the year ending 


November 30, 1929 
Morrill Morrill Capper- Smith- State Bond 

EXPENDITURES 1890 1862 Ketcham Lever Maintenance Current Trust Issue Totals 
DUREE L, L A O A $49,356.16 $2,709.54 $16,490.13 $10,683.25  $92,036.0% E A O $171,900.36 
WENN ELEN MA AE la EN A EE AETS A E TES 397,953.95 8,964.41 EION AD. Eruan oat 77,405.61 
MA A o PV SMA RE 10.00 SEBON o IS. SS. Y es 129.00 
Pulli 5 a EEL KKG rS EN T KR le ekla mr 123.43 ala c N a so plo pao 3,214.44 ZA A ou vers 4,791.33 
PRIMICO DEDE LL AD A, e 7 ESEPRAL IVA EVO, de S aA Kh a o o ape oaa 1,653.43 ES IM vo Veces 2,552.67 
JEDE NNI EMEN R Qu MA RRR | Slagle hw I wr ipea m o) mms 1,306.37 OMNES RECS VET 1,308.97 
FEE DDR cic reich uqakamde ^ a ee mei IT LN FR XU E AR g NA alee IEEE ipu Mu kar drs e Capa a gu c 813.42 
Printing and Binding........ S LEE TRO es eg Tide Do. Ed Rc EN a BLUR TE. =, Te E ev SPO AS wes 1,602.73 
T A E OT E PE TE dive. ee Be INA VE IE A Caramel BN SE Nem aj VE Mu Vaso was 379.20 
Light, Heat, Power and Water 

EIES NAN Luc KR EVA KESTO SE ska E o baie eee ss E E DANE Uo la GU KS 5,525.60 
MUN WE HEE SAE oaia e pede aR: ES Sa E S Ls < 7 LEO TE ee clas AL keo EIO 1,975.20 
BUITEN Sss kk es T kudo ere. pet o a dika e a v^ OU AN elo re < EL EE Yt EA Me 852.73 
Other. DT SS ES ss eso ladaj dR PM MEME LIE C AE AAA E Pr o AN EO "Vo H 1,284.81 EELO. XA A al san 1,297.27 
ZONE a eT ea a h DR e met REI NEST. A La A ia 154.50 A = ev vile 6,064.16 
o A O A RR E 4,000.00 rT A A AN 4,769.99 
conss AM MAS AS EK a lO cono om v MEME a 58,232.17 
SINE GIG VII AL Loquo eis aue uei kz AP lede Ga vk | sas Ce Y 712.32 e o Ac o0. esos ks 9,094.30 
INS kes os Ee sU kaa kuo, US LLIA EN TS SA Ys OS RE ekk a ke 19,410.75 1,839.87 A NI 23,517.51 
A or ls e m IA SM sl ER 28,42 1,530.74 SENE T Ka 1,652.07 
Medical and Surgical........ (xA Ne RS» A Apoi AA A TA KK L A A AA 17.22 
A A NEN. ^ of Ta A A Gp ae O Van La A A E AS ERE al 

MP L A a AT O A AA A AAA 1,257.08 2,760.05 4,017.13 
TIE AAA ARES l ARES ARA N da EA KAK E E ET EE UA NE EEK SS Too v. 133.69 
MAMIN rA os fakes saan) la aaa le E hs ote AR EKE Jr dai A SE 5,677.06 1,093.27 PENES M de 19,629.19 
IONE E TET TITY QE A a A 2 Sek e rer CO TRE dup quoe eae 68.00 BONN D ai eun Be eae s e 2,867.57 
ia a ENAN LI iuam ed T Bakker lit ecko nse Y PO 103.45 a E A bs 1,881.04 
DEN E LL Ld Cakes nl cy ee Y 1584.76 SEL 7-2: 4,756.47 


CS 
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EXPENDITURES 


Morrill 
1862 


Capper- 


Ketcham 


State 
Maintenance 


Current 


Clothing and Dry Goods..... 
Factory and Shop Supplies... 
BENE TERN oa e 
Repair Labor.............. 
Building Repair Material.... 
Heating and Plumbing Repair 


Electrical Repair Material.... 
Equipment Repair Material .. 
Highway Repair Material.... 


Dining Room Ware......... 
Replacements.......:...... 
Other Furnishings........... 


Household Furniture and 
Equipment............ 
Medical and 
o os, TRIER TTETTT 


E B N AB E 6 


9,979.06 
9,308.40 


7,573.18 
1,406.89 


. " AE . +. E 


1,487.35 
546.51 


2,517.58 


575,47 
1,007.65 


721.66 


ef . R EA @ 


$28,002.11 


51. 
28,002. 


383. 


1,686. 


263 


06 


.01 
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! Morrill Morrill Capper Smith- State Bond 

EXPENDITURES 1890 1862 Ketcham Lever Maintenance Current Trust Issue Totals 
SIDE o A E OI RUN NES e I a smo ar LE Pe NN EDO I INA A MP o oj TJ i 700.00 
NA A O T I KAREO OR BIAS ERO EE 2,404 .62 
Agricultural and Farm Equip- 

II INE E Eska A T EAM ENS AA a IS HPV AO ore, Be at aL | lu kami Oe lek eem 256.41 
E MA O Caley a Ko LN MAM pensa, i E TT 472.41 usoj ep PI Ded 472.41 
(R A esa IN O I TT Sa SET uem TEE NR dass Ce ke E PUR EE 734.23 
WE vers SPEI E aa a ME cao TL T a i a PO Or Satie gS E C E E 1,506.06 EODSAD E TITS IA 1,755.31 
DI^ ix a ela ms RA KT A, A LJ, CIE A I se E A BSWEBL surekrane NEN MUO XT VOS roj, 1,496.81 
a MAA i alae et, OU C LS ERA Lu ma A AE IRO MEL A A A E 2,942.80 
A o C INA eo. LO I IDEM ESE E a e eat NE PORE RS IIA AS a Sn TT A 367.39 
KKE Uo us GJ A P Mr usa aar. OO A o e ol NE O AS A O K A a an A ez TO NR E kla 9,535.02 
Recovering Pipe........... A A T Sa me IAN me A ORION RENE oor SOS DE A 853.76 
EREN, Sabi kaska l vo «ka kae A DT eae ELEN DE Soo ONES ESI. | e eo CS NI IU ER CN 624.50 
(Ul Misa. dou o ón ae a RN L COR pecie e dat NN OBL cS Si ILID A AP ME Jel OA 31.90 
O Lue edio Zee T SLA KEA i 00 e SE e LO, TEUER UE Si EE di le a A KODO TE E EN p LT ULO rase da 1,189.74 
a DOM Io uas e E O IA e ERE A OE CEU A | lo TIT PTT 2.69 
Po i ore Lag eras Se I e Lc er e mo e LIME NLI wh mettre i Cw d ROB ML KL PE d UMS UR. uo Ak eu v «a 534.61 
BEEN WARE EF SURE PADO PR coco xx TTL Bate x RU Tau Tanais CAU 3 88:81 5 EU o pO LIUM. lelki vds 488.31 
TTA cs A n EAS CAR QR TRAN EE ae Pa chr aec ans LINOIS “raa CENA 0 d e MEE 15,519.93 
AMALEK A uua i A p AR 0 N PRM o MI osea wa Do tees DV! E MERE HS e LAE 6,283.95 6,283.95 
BEEN LV v [redes oi ORE. kla l. KO A S A ka a o RC EN RIS oj AS dr a sn a acu a ILE MN So SANA NE ES 27,183.20 27,783.20 
N E e de eee ae io E m NO E Y NA AE PEA A IE 6,511.16 6,511.16 

AS IA as $49,356.16 $2,709.54 $16,613.56 $10,683.25 $225,315.00 $63,338.64 $123,340.65 $68,580.42 $559,937.22 


TR 


‘ADATION ALVLS GNV'ISI HUAOHY 


Morrill 


RECEIPTS 1890 


State 
Maintenance Current 


Smith- 
Lever 


Morrill 
1862 


Capper 
Ketcham 


Trust 


Bond 
Issue 


Reserve 


Totals 


Balance on hand, Novem- 
ber 80. 1908... 10. 
Federal appropriation, 1928- 


$22,555.30 


50,000 .00 


Advanced Dairy Registry . 
Poultry Testing.......... 
Evening Schools.......... 
Department Sales. ....... 
Department Service....... 
Dormitory Fees.......... | 


LEE ML 


$12,555.30 
49,356.16 


Balance, November 30, 1929 $23,199.14 


$17,837.77 $6,980.75 $43.51 


$2,709.54 


20,147.57 


vo... 9,9-94 €^. - ;. . 49 "99/0 A E ^^ 9" 5 TOS $ 9"-e"» 9-7 ' "UOU» Ww C «ew we: wir" ĉia l re ke ci dk s 


30,028 . 86 
2,829 .06 
8,102.08 
6,956.50 
6,246.00 
1,304.01 
1,500.00 
4,830.13 


NET os ses MEANS E 9.9.9 9 D 5. o Nar or Be Se Win Fo su) 1 sw uev: ter 25 


$2,709 . 54 $37,985.34 $18,660.99 $225,515.00 


2,709.54 16,613.56 10,683.25 225,315.00 63,338 . 64 
PIE eR wan $21,371.78 $7,977.74 $200.00 $1,498.49 
Dr. 


102,202 .4 
12,912.55 


2,741.70 

614.00 
2,608.10 
2,328 . 62 
1,125.00 


$14,892 .48 


$13,700.73 $68,580.42 


. . 9 . 9 . +. 9? 


$61,840.15 $138,233.13 $68,580.42 


123,840.65 . 68,580.42 


$2,000.00 $131,698.48 


" " =. 9? 9? * £ 


$2,000.00 $628,079. 
559,937. 


$2,000.00 $68,142. 


84,537. 


102,202. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
Miscel- Feeding Fertilizer 

EXPENDITURES Hatch Adams Purnell laneous Stufis Control Total 
Die BO LADE, A eh xs $557.87 $112.76 $5,390.79 A A A O $11,721.10 
Communication Service........... e MEL, 165.13 3.00 4913.71 ZEE eo ICE Dar e mn AES 360.88 
ZEND. o uro ee RA RA KE E 235.25 523.30 1,355.68 O e ee a. ae ro op A o 2,159.43 
OO PL A ETO L e NER T 564 . 92 87.80 $86.70: EI NN A a În LI E AD et 1,116.82 
a o NOLAN BEEN o p a T T re 93.62 Mey 3: SENTO ES E T 241.24 
Heat, Light, Water and Power............ 141.66 175.28 640.72 56.89 $3.05 $226.67 1,244.27 
2000s AAN O RA E O 3,643.43 2,109.65 7,245.90 1088.20 E r un 11.50 14,658.74 
EU EN sru as es Wen AT 162.50 116.00 EET. UU e IG ko pao C^ tX E UO AEN ek El, mel 716.00 
ELAMA a suka kaive qu gau e 556.32 66.97 164.99 I E. PRO a O e M o TH A Ue A 831.78 
O Aa PR SVO eta e EN [IKONO ee akra 346.37 70.40 135.00 130.00 1,344.08 
ph ES ANTES ee 7,490.00 8,863.17 35,513.49 273.08 1,000.00 3,431.02 56,570.76 
Scientific Equipment...............-..... 122.88 22.52 152.75 163.65 sspe ee epit ele es 461.80 
AE A tao sase 29.36 165.39 110.37 KOC EMT E Y ore ale a ro A ARES 352.31 
Stationery and Office Supplies............ 00. o ANBIETET 153.07 E A e dd 8.85 578.34 
BEEN MJ sua I x kb eek KR Kao ka 666.09 117.27 817.31 242.14 70.00 256.87 2,169.68 
pa EN n oo ee onn 439.92 6.01 1,695.36 IE ETT 3,511.06 
A o do VOS X X £ TR TC + 167.01 26.89 328.12 RIG. BR EIO so zs o, 11.23 709.86 
I AA a Ka kla AA TI 308.70 9.44 162.85 202.90 91.95 175.50 1,551.34 
E. AAN "77 ERA RN T E E 560.00 E A e EMOJ e AS ks 714.00 
EE bee ei eS UNA a SES kj AALTO a EE RIS cg TL neo d s 6.70 6.70 
EE TA ua a eu ux eum A o mă Sare Y IN NES SEO DR RES N E E C OP TOUR 67.66 67.66 

$16,421.97 $12,405.45 $56,404.70 $10,229.73 $1,300.00 $4,326.00 $101,087.85 


OS 
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Miscel- Feeding Fertilizer 

| RECEIPTS Hatch Adams Purnell laneous Stuffs Control 'Total 
BM ON ABEL. uae Da ow dn d șia $10,596.92 $6,390.23 $25,118.51 O A A ee pla E $43,696. 62 
Federal Appropriation. .......c.......... 15,000.00 15,000.00 G06, 00 RR NA A E AA o x 90,000.00 
END em LT da ie O A A RI l ' N ELEL es 1,300.00 
A KUS E O A AA 51 Z 1 A c Â bite tak) O Nil Ta $4,326.00 4,326.00 
DEMNM a a a Oo o aa T oen adi "li AS uga 3» no OC o lr oA 5,789.09 
PE E PE A Be owas vido ekis ‘a ath A ails 239.09 pn metus GC eu 239.09 
AMA Cos i A AAA A Pl ME Y AE KK A Pu 204 SC RES T 26.00 
LM NEM. (ILU d lo DR Ea 8 PRAI dk. kamo bedo "vr wget. s cs eaa eie 1908 38-07 A T o ecce 198.30 
$25,596 . 92 $21,390 .23 $85,118.51 $7,843.44 $1,300 .00 $4,326.00 $145,575.10 
Id nar eru AUS oap KILo Ea EAS a 16,421.97 12,405.45 56,404.70 10,229.73 1,300.00 4,326 .00 101,087.85 
Balance on hand, November 30, 1929 $9,174.95 $8,984.78 $28,713.81 CRAII MAO ie ed Ae: E ee a $44,487 .25 

| Dr. 
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I hereby certify that the above is correct and true, and truly 
represents the details of expenditures for the period and by the 
institution named. 


"R. S. BURLINGAME, 
Treasurer. 


This is to certify that we, the undersigned, Auditing Commit- 
tee of the Board of Managers of Rhode Island State College, 
have examined the accounts of R. 5. Burlingame, Treasurer of 
said college, and find the same correct. 


THOS. G. MATHEWSON, 


CHARLES ESTES, 
Auditors. 
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Summaries Dealing with Certain Phases of Receipts 
and Expenditures for the Year Ending June 30, 1929 


SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 


Tu 1998 5 eee $250,588.55 

VOlakINCOME ONTE (REEL CS ITI VENAE Er E e 585,730.22 

E i pubes eve wn 099 a) KOMO ala e a ML MV Dek ra USE TIO $836,318. 77 

Jotal Expendilurts dunüg year... uos aro IER a 131,340.65 

DADO on band, July 11929... ver T ee ht $104,978.12 
INCOME 


ENDI DAN S DRE KAR KRO RN KIO $4,949.63 
Matriculation and incidental fees. ........ 6,881.58 
Chemicals and laboratory supplies........ 7,002.96 
DOGPHECOEV L as ea da 7,609,49 
O SS eus AN IM 107,441. 56 
NEN RENE VK, Vusio Gane re v C be ES 13,622.51 
m 147,507.73 
Income from State and Nation: 
State—Maintenance.................-... $225,515.00 
EDITA ACE EIN. 3, ĉesa las esas ca 50,000.00 
Morri ALt Of TOOS VAN Ku Ko ss so RR. 2,709.54 
Hatch Fund of 1887— Experiment Station .. 15,000.00 
Adams Fund of 1906— Experiment Station. 15,000.00 
Purnell Fund of 1923— Experiment Station. 50,000.00 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914—Extension...... 11,680.24 
Capper-Ketcham Fund of 1928— Extension. 20,000.00 
aci E AONE oe eos Eve sav sera RR kaa 
389,904.78 
Income from Other Sources: 
Department Sales and Service............ $40,863.42 
A 5. DA LE eet e le cete PORTANS EI 1,310.61 
Experiment Station: 
Department Sales and Service $5,896.06 
a vs pea a UL 247.62 
————— ———— 6,143.68 
48,317.71 


ELIN MODE, oil Ry ea xe ERA ERA a | $585,730.22 
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Receipts from Tuition: | 
Students taking course of one year or more. 
Students paying tuition (non-resident in 

Rhode Island) at the rate of $50 per year 
Ambant ol tuition: O A ksam sesa XS 


EXPENDITURES 


$608 


102 
$4,949.63 


Expenditures, Exclusive of Experiment Station and Extension Service: 


Agricultural and Botanical............... $1,624.36 
Advertising in Publications. ............. 382.00 
T WA VI E bea s e N a kaa 21,723.68 
Equipment and Furniture................ 8,544.10 
Forage and Veterinary Supplies........... 9,288.39 
PICO ANO CAD ei kviko e 2,535.54 
PU EE ADR OG Sua kso euis Y 24,894.71 
Furnishings and Replacements........... 11,811.40 
E ME... sss cne cA BU ba 341.74 
LUDON, SUI a raia o Ee WAS koj 77,115.48 
A A E AL E EAS 64.42 
LIGNE, MINE AOL L Re a 5,587.11 
Motor Vehicle Expense.....,.......:..i.. 2,247.71 
CE OB oo asa seks Te NA R 1,529.19 
2 7: IN igs e KA a UKo a KES ko io ĜIU 748.56 
E TIME a a a aorta 14,718.23 
T ci da o ik ES 1,920. 24 
O a A So eas 56,704.36 
A LA AP RR E L 1 E Os 2,582.90 
Refrigerating Supplies................... 62.48 
Refunds..... E drap a a Ii E 6,135 
NEN. Sss IR IR kO x kul SO 4,684.99 
RADARE. sss sud» a K er CM ala” i dj ta 19,531.06 
NINN SI Tio Pĝ sek sak RO al A SER 143,235.46 
SES. AMO ea VOS aie e e a FE aa 4,008.15 
SIRS Cae ae UT E A 568.00 
DOCTOR DINTI < oak ARN rra eckes 772.39 
Telephone and Telegraph................ 1,237.65 
O a caia 3,989.86 
PUI SE EE ME, EN A L 3,409.81 
Expenditures, Experiment Station...................-.---.».. 
Expenditures, Bxtension Service. A a X RN ccc aaa 
E HII E dana o o eee 


$431,999.93 
90,134.50 
22,701.41 
186,504.81 


$731,340.65 
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ANALYSIS OF BALANCE, JULY 1, 1929 
1928 1929 
MAMA DE ARTO O Kala Talk ke e EIS NACER Y» 
E IUE Fa aca wate A moro dE EO Gra SEM KAK” Sale REON I 
Smith-Lever Fund—Extension Service.....  ......... $310.44 
sinten Vunu-=Experigent Station. . sa O ae eke 
Adams uno = keterihent Station... ion O I e we kem ns 
rFuradiTund-—Bxpermeut SESCION o... so” s.s esse ds 
State—Maintenance................--.. $61,160.92 88,757.72 
state—NKepaits and Improvements,.,..... nessi err TRR R et 
Soret Fund. iiv. EAT 2,975.78 467.14 Dr. 
p o A ER A S E OS 6,740.56 Dr. 5,011.93 
Miscellaneous—Experiment Station....... 4,487.60 496.78 
A vo Ak vos 2,000.00 2,000.00 
BODIE IES e ST VUN ua e kasi es S rra 186,704.81 200.00 
Capper-Ketcham Fund— Extension Service. ......... 8,668.39 
$250,588.55 $104,978.12 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES ACCOUNT 
By Balance brought forward from last year................. $2,652.00 
Receipts during year: 
UI K N a AR $11,040.00 
[IO III A ee is ae muka a KA 290.00 
IMIS T A A E arma laaj iala, par 54.95 
$11,384.95 
ERI EEE AE a aw Fs Ax x CX $3,100.40 637.74 
BENED, Luo cure cow rab o kn enh T 2,964.95 1,629.14 
BREED Lucre E uai Raa OK Ser 660.00 
Most E ee ak ony E L ln SOR Un a mies 138.00 
PAD CEE K Oe pas E 245.15 
FOIE, E EE Lv L Vila kala lake es 8,066.66 4,194.87 
ben CU V Oo Corax S edis a FARA 243.77? 
Lecture Amticldtion... eae rd 400.00 
LEN USES. Ru oe A ANE 1,548.00 1,193.00 
ERE AL LC es tici aor TAŬON ACC RT A a 65.00 
ED DEIT iria Kaa ONE NS 60.00 
200 A CERES AT, A Sao 1,742.41 990.97 
ia a 74.00 
so a pate tA DA M E E E AAN 2,468.31 . 178.16 
Young Women's Athletic Association...... 380.73 36.40 
Young Women's Christian Association..... 22.00 
Young Women's Debating............... 48.14 
Young Women's Student Government..... 93.82 104.25 
Balance on hand, September 1, 1929....... 702. 14 
$23,001.48 $23,001.48 
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ALUMNI STUDENT LOAN FUND 


By amount of Contribution to July 1, 1928........ 
By amount of Interest to July 1, 1928............. 
By amount of Contributions during 1928-1929...... 
By amount of Interest during 1928-1929........... 


July 1, 1929, to Loans Out......... See a as 
EANA NN US Lc ra Ve OO A PA NAN KEE, 


$765.00 


843.79 


$1,608.79 


FREDERICK Roy MARTIN STUDENT LOAN FUND 


By amount of fund received June, 1925............ 
By amount of interest atcrued..:........citeseces ; 


EO ICA ONE, 1... LL asi, sp nO TH Ke 


SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


Rhode Island State ETT T A Ak eee ee 


To award in Agriculture to Leroy Harlan Hersey. 
Home Economics to Frances Wright. 


Rhode Island State Federation of Women's Clubs... 


koawardto Alice Irene Tee... iii 
Virginia Bernadine Lovejoy....... 
Muriel Grace Fletcher............ 


AnmanugethiboLBInESOR. lu. cere rae nA 


To award to Irene Evelyn Walling............. 
Clara Marjorie Burton... .. s.s. «; 


- | 
CAMPUS CLock FUND 


By gifts from senior classes, 1908-1919............. 
DY accrued interest. ... oou ee Seles ce a GR CREAR 


CAMPUS GATEWAY FUND 


By balance on hand, December 1,1928............. 
By interest on bank deposit. co oido N Ies 
By contributions. 66555 Gh eaves wa eee eee 


Total, transferred to Alumni Association....... 


$1,194 
381 


32 


$1,608. 


$150 
32 


$182 
179 


$2. 


$122. 


.98 
.41 


.80 


79 


„00 
„42 


42 
„50 


92 


. 00 


. 00 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION“ 


PRESIDENT HOWARD EDWARDS, 
Rhode Island State College. 


DEAR SIR: 

I have the honor to submit to you the Forty-Second Annual 
Report of the Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Attention should be drawn particularly to the development of 
the East Farm. During the year the Pomology Department has 
planted a trial orchard containing cherries, plums, peaches, and 
pears. The south field has been prepared for a new project on the 
nutrient requirements of red raspberries. Plans have been made 
and partially realized for the transference of the experiment 
station poultry plant to the East Farm. The dwelling house has 
been renovated and the barn repaired. Feed and laying rooms 
have been provided in the barn. A central unit has been erected 
which will house incubators and brooders and will have hospital 
wards and a field laboratory. 

The more important lines of work to which members of the 
research staff have given attention during 1929 are discussed. 
Where possible, reports of progress and results of research are 
given. Many of the latter, however, can be regarded only as 
trends or impressions until established by further experimenta- 
tion. 


Agricultural Economics 


Vegetable Preferences. The replies of Providence housewives to 
questions on their preferences and practices in buying vegetables 
are reported in Bulletin 220 and show, among other things, that 
the increased “out-of-season” supply has not reduced the de- 
mand for fresh vegetables during the local season. Freshness 
was more uniformly demanded in vegetables than any other one 
quality. Families in different sections of the city used strikingly 
different quantities of certain products. A section in Providence 
with 25 per cent of the population used nearly 60 per cent of the 


*Contribution No. 377. In Bulletin of Rhode Island State College Vol. XXV, February, 1930, 
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peppers consumed in the city. The same section used only 15 per 
cent of the carrots consumed. Apparently, many housewives had 
a price in mind for certain vegetables above which they would 
not pay. For example, very few housewives stopped buying let- 
tuce until the price reached 15 cents per head. Any increase 
above this caused a large percentage to stop buying lettuce. 


Egg Study. The replies of housewives as to the sources from 
which they purchased their eggs were rather surprising. About 
30 per cent, or nearly one purchase in every three, was reported 
as having been made from farmers. There was a marked differ- 
ence between the various sections of the city in the sources from 
which eggs were obtained. In a section where the people were 
well-to-do, about 36 per cent reported purchases from farmers 
and only 10 per cent bought from corner grocery stores. In a 
section where many of the persons were foreign-born only 14 
per cent purchased from farmers and 48 per cent purchased from 
corner grocery stores. The number of dozens of eggs bought at 
one time and the frequency with which purchases were made 
did not vary from season to season, but remained practically the 
same throughout the year. 


Eggs were purchased from a number of retail stores both 
chain and individually-owned in Providence, two other cities, and 
several villages in Rhode Island. In the spring when eggs were 
relatively cheap, the majority of both chain stores and other 
grocery stores in Providence kept two or less grades of eggs. 
In the fall when eggs were scarce and high in price, most of the 
chain stores kept three grades or more. At the same time many 
of the individually-owned stores increased their number of 
grades, several having four or more. 


Cost Accounts on Dawy Farms. On five farms where cost ac- 
counts were kept in 1928, the net cost of producing 100 pounds 
of milk was: $2.96; $3.33; $3.50; $3.92; and $4.69. The cost of 
grain per cow was $56.97; $79.59; $63.78; $112.18; and $117.22. 
The average production per cow was 7,674, 6,996, 5,948, 6,247, 
and 7,548 pounds. The cost of corn silage on three farms was 
$6.30 per ton with a yield of 13.8 tons per acre, $12.36 with a 
yield of 8 tons per acre, and $8.58 with a yield of 15.7 tons per 
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acre. The hours of man labor per acre of corn silage on these 
three farms were 49, 51, and 104 hours. The hours of man labor 
per acre of hay on three farms were 15, 16, and 17 hours. It is 
important to remember that these figures are for l year only and 
for a small number of farms. 

Farm Business Records. Business records for the year 1928 were 
obtained from 167 farms distributed as follows: 60 in Foster; 37 
in Lincoln and Cumberland; 40 in Middletown ; and 30 in Little 
Compton. The average labor-income in Foster was minus 
$194.73; in Lincoln and Cumberland $716.34; in Middletown 
$196.40; and in Little Compton $222.40. On each of 17 farms in 
Foster, the total income was less than $1,500. The data obtained 
in this survey will provide information which will be useful in 
suggesting for each area: (a) its agricultural resources and 
limitations; (b) suitable types of farming; and (c) some of the 
minimum requirements essential to success in the organization 
and management of a farm, particularly those relating to the 
size and volume of business, efficiency in the use of labor, crop 
yields, the productiveness of cows and poultry, and the degree 
of diversification. 

Practices on Dairy Farms. The results of the survey of practices 
on 104 Rhode Island dairy farms conducted were reported in 
Bulletin 219 issued in July, 1929. The average size of the herds 
on these farms was 18 cows. There was a tendency to increase 
the number of dairy cows per farm. Sixty-seven per cent of the 
cows had been purchased and 33 per cent been born and raised 
on the farm. On the average, one replacement was required for 
every 4.3 cows. Twenty per cent of these farmers had either in- 
creased the number of heifers being raised or had begun to raise 
heifers recently. In 67 per cent of the herds the cows freshened 
evenly throughout the year. What appeared to have been in- 
fectious abortion had caused losses in 21 herds during the pre- 
vious 5 years. There had been a decided tendency to reduce the 
protein content of the grain fed from 24 per cent to 20 or 18 
per cent. Corn silage was fed on 49 per cent of the farms. Four- 
teen per cent of the farmers were retailing their milk and 20 
per cent received a net price at the farm. Milking machines were 
used regularly on 23 per cent of the farms. 
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Agronomy 
(Experiments with field and market-garden crops) 

Organic Matter for the Soil. Golden Plume celery:was grown on 
the two plats where an annual application of 10 cords of stable 
manure is compared with an annual application of fertilizer 
chemicals only and green manure. A heavy growth of rye was 
plowed in on the plat receiving fertilizer chemicals while on the 
other plat the rye was cut and hauled away. An application of 
1,500 pounds per acre of a 6-8-6 fertilizer was applied on the 
plat where the chemicals were used. There was no significant 
difference in the yields of celery on these two plats. 

Ln a 3-year market-garden rotation, beets and carrots pro- 
duced as high yields with 16 tons of manure-compost and green 
manure as with 32 tons of manure-compost without the green 
manure. Equal amounts of fertilizer chemicals were applied. 
Spinach and peppers yielded more with the heavier application 
of manure alone than with the lighter application of manure- 
compost and green manure. The yields of beets and spinach 
were depressed when the amount of nitrogen in the fertilizer 
was decreased. Peppers showed a strong response to phosphorus. 

In another 3-year market-garden rotation early tomatoes 
yielded as much when 8 tons of manure-compost and green 
manure were used as where 20 tons of manure-compost was 
applied without the green manure. The yields of early cabbage 
were not materially increased either by 8 tons of manure-com- 
post or green manure when these were used to supplement the 
regular chemical-fertilizer application. The cabbage was fer- 
tilized with 1,500 pounds per acre of an 8-6-6 fertilizer. In this 
rotation the green manure was not a satisfactory substitute for 
manure-compost where celery was used as the fall crop. The 
best yields of celery were obtained when a heavy application of 
manure was used. The chemical fertilizer for the late celery con- 
sisted of 1,500 pounds of a 6-8-6 fertilizer per acre. On the green 
manure plats no significant decrease in yield of celery was found 
when decreasing any one of the three fertilizer elements. Apply- 
ing part of the nitrogen as side-dressings during the growing 
season produced better results than applying it all at the time 
the plants were set out. 
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Efficiency of Fertihzers and Manures. Potatoes this year fol- 
lowed the corn crop of 1928 on the rotations without manure. 
The yields were somewhat under normal due to the dry season. 
Considerable common scab was found on a number of plats. The 
soil reaction as well as the dry weather were probably the chief 
contributing causes although there seemed to be considerable 
variation in the amount of scab with different fertilizer treat- 
ments. The yields varied from 200 to 294 bushels per acre with 
the usual fertilization but with different rotations. Where no 
nitrogen was used in the fertilizer, the yield was 252 bushels per 
acre, with medium nitrogen 321 bushels, and with high nitrogen 
236 bushels. Applying as high as 84 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
without increasing the other constituents in proportion proved 
highly detrimental. When a low potash fertilizer was used with 
potatoes, the yield was 204 bushels and with high potash 336 
bushels per acre. On the low potash plats 1,500 pounds of a 4-9-5 
fertilizer was used and on the high potash, a like amount of 
4-9-10, No increase resulted from increasing the phosphorus in 
the fertilizer. Increasing the amount of 4-9-8 fertilizer from 1,000 
to 1,500 pounds per acre increased the yield by approximately 50 
per cent. A further increase to 2,000 pounds resulted in no fur- 
ther increase in yield. 


Beets and spinach again showed very marked response. to 
manganese on soils that were approximately neutral in reaction. 
Sweet corn showed an increase of from 25 to 50 per cent in 
yield on the plat where manganese was applied. 


Plant Differences and Needs. Four varieties of sweet corn were 
grown crosswise of the plats of the Lime Experiment. Harris' 
Extra Early Bantam was about 4 days earlier than Golden Age. 
The yields of these two varieties were very nearly the same. 
The other varieties, Whipple's Yellow and Bantam Evergreen, 
were late types. Whipple's Yellow was about 10 days later than 
Golden Age and 10 days earlier than Bantam Evergreen. There 
was little difference in yield between the two late varieties. 
About 60 per cent more ears were produced by the earlier vari- 
eties but they averaged much smaller in size. 3 
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Davis Perfect cucumbers out-yielded Early Fortune by about 
75 per cent. The Lake Champlain muskmelon yielded about 50 
per cent more than Emerald Gem. The Warren squash proved 
a better yielder by a large margin over Boston Marrow, Blue | 
Hubbard, and Green Hubbard. Murry's Early Wonder tomatoes 
out-yielded Penn State Earliana and Shirley's Bonny Best. 

Seed potatoes obtained from 40 different farmers in the state 
and planted on the experiment station plats yielded from 114 to 
383 bushels per acre. The lowest yields were obtained with 
home-grown seed. 

In a test with paper-mulch, three crops were compared. 
Emerald Gem melons yielded about 20 per cent more with the 
use of paper-mulch than without; egg plants 25 per cent more, 
and the tomatoes 35 per cent more of ripe tomatoes. In the five 
first pickings of tomatoes, the rows with paper-mulch yielded 
75 per cent more tomatoes than without. 

Thirty different selfed strains of alfalfa were grown in the 
plant breeding nursery. Another generation of selfed seed was 
secured. The season was very favorable for seed production of 
alfalfa. 

In the 3-year market-garden rotation where cabbage, toma- 
toes, and lettuce are the three spring crops it was found that 
the yield of early cabbage was considerably decreased by de- 
creasing the amount of nitrogen in the fertilizer. The standard 
application for the cabbage in this rotation consists of 1,500 
pounds of an 8-6-6 fertilizer. No difference in yield resulted 
whether all the nitrogen in the standard application was applied 
in the spring or part was put on later as side-dressings. The 
same was true of lettuce and early tomatoes. In another experi- 
ment with onions, however, better yields were obtained when 
all the nitrogen was applied in one application in the spring. 

Modification of Sour Soil. The ornamental shrubs showed some 
very striking differences on the area where plant response to 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia with two different acid- 
ity levels is studied. Some of the shrubs were very markedly in- 
fluenced by liming while others showed no response. Growth 
measurements were made and all shrubs were scored on a com- 
parative basis. 
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Agrostology. 
(Experiments with lawn and putting-green grasses) 


Lawn Grass Experiments. The results obtained with lawn grasses 
up to the present year were published in Bulletin 217 in July, 
1929. A number of new plats have been established for the study 
of the effect of soil reaction on various lawn grasses. These are 
designed to give additional information to that being obtained 
from the plats established in 1904, The new plats will be main- 
tained at several different acidity levels. 


Seed Production of Bent Grasses. Seed was gathered from a 
number of different strains of bent grass grown on the plats 
where the seed production studies are being made. In some cases 
this seed was planted in plats adjacent to plats of the same 
strain which were planted from stolons last year. When only 
small amounts of seed were obtained, the seed was sown in flats 
in the greenhouse and later stolons from these transplanted in 
the field. Selfed seed was also secured from a number of these 
different strains. This seed will be compared with open pollinated 
seed of the same strain in field plats. 


Fertilizer Needs of Rhode Island Bent. A seed crop of Rhode 
Island bent was obtained from the plats where various amounts 
and kinds of fertilizer are being compared for seed production 
of this grass. The best seed yields were obtained with a high- 
nitrogen fertilizer. Increasing the phosphate or potash in the 
fertilizer did not increase the yields materially. An application 
of 1,200 pounds per acre of an 8-8-4 fertilizer produced the best 
yields of hay and seed. 


Animal Breeding ‘and Pathology 
(Experiments with poultry) 


Inheritance in Poultry. The investigation of the inheritance of 
body-weight in the Light Brahma and Single-Comb White Leg- 
horn cross was continued. Data on the fourth generation were 
secured. An exhaustive analysis of the existing data was begun. 

In July, 1929, Bulletin 218 entitled, “Studies on the inheritance 
of egg-weight II. The effect of selection of egg-weight” was 
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published, thereby finally terminating the project in connection 
with the inheritance of egg-weight. 


Internal Disimfectants. Further experiments have been carried on 
concerning the use of metaphen as an internal disinfectant. 
Studies have so far been confined to the pullorum disease of 
baby chicks. The disinfectant has been found to be non-toxic to 
baby chicks when given orally in doses as large as 0.75 cc. in a 
1-500 dilution. However, it seems to have very little, if any, 
germicidal action on Salmonella pullorum in the digestive track 
of the chick when used in a practical dilution. Its use in drink- 
ing water (1-20,000 dilution) seems to aid in the control of the 
spread of pullorum disease from chick to chick, A 1-40,000 dilu- 
tion in drinking water reduces but does not entirely prevent 
transmission of the disease from naturally infected chicks to 
healthy chicks. 


Pullorum Disease (Bacillary white diarrhea). An extensive labor- 
atory study of Salmonella pullorum, the causal organism of pul- 
lorum disease, shows that of four temperatures, used, (259, 30, 
37°, and 40° C.) 30° C. is the optimum temperature of incubation 
when testing for gas production. Even at this temperature how- 
ever, there are certain strains of Salmonella pullorum which are 
constantly non-gas-producing. This work has been published in 
Bulletin 222. 


Further studies on the method of transmission of pullorum 
disease from chick to chick in the brooder have been conducted. 
By feeding the organism in capsules and by hypodermic injec- 
tions into the windpipe, it has been demonstrated that infection 
may take place by way of the digestive tract or by way of the 
respiratory tract. Carefully controlled experiments with chicks 
have led to the belief, however, that in the brooder, the infec- 
tion which takes place is largely due to the picking up of the 
organisms from the droppings of diseased chicks from the floor 
or in the drinking water, by the healthy chicks. 


A study of the eggs from a flock of 20 hens which had re- 
acted to two or more tests of pullorum disease, showed that 
there is a great irregularity in the elimination of Salmonella 
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pullorum in the egg. Six of the hens did not give off the organ- 
ism at any time in the course of the experiment, while 25 per 
cent of the eggs from one bird yielded the organism. There did 
not appear to be any relation between the time of elimination of 
the bacteria and the period of the clutch. 


Blackhead Disease in Turkeys. Since June, 1928, 222 turkeys 
from the station flock and from adjoining flocks have been 
autopsied. By far the majority of these have been cases of black- 
head and have supplied valuable material for study of the dis- 
ease. An extensive histological study of tissues taken from vari- 
ous organs showing pathological lesions of blackhead was un- 
dertaken. The results of this study are too detailed and technical 
to be presented here. 


A study was made of various therapeutic agencies such as 
neoarsphenamine, arsenic trioxide, ipecac, iron and strychnine 
citrate, organic sulphur, etc., all of which have proved to be of 
little value in our experiments. 


An interesting phase of the work has been the discovery of a 
bacterium in the blood stream of blackhead cases. This organ- 
ism has proven to be pathogenic for baby chicks, pigeons, and 
turkey poults, and may be an etiological factor of the blackhead 
disease or it may be a secondary invader. 


An attempt, only partially successful, has been made to rear 
poults free from blackhead by artificial incubation and rearing 
on wire. This study will be continued under conditions admitting 
more perfect control. 


Fowl Paralysis, All available cases of birds which succumbed to 
fowl paralysis have been carefully examined. Infestations of 
either round, tape, or caecal worms persisted, the latter being 
almost constantly present. Efforts to artificially transmit the 
disease have been unsuccessful. Strychnine, arsenic, organic sul- 
phur, and kamala have been used in an attempt to bring about 
recovery of affected birds. Only strychnine seemed to give bene- 
ficial results. In some cases there appeared to be an improved 
condition shortly after early treatment but the final results were 
negative. 
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Coccidiosis. A severe infestation of a flock of young birds pro- 
vided considerable material for experimentation. Flock treatment 
with sour milk was quite effective in checking the losses. Meta- 
phen administered orally and per rectum seemed to be of great 
value and quinine sulphate and beta naphthol used alternately 
in therapeutic doses produced good results. Arsenic and organic 
sulphur proved to be of no value. Various experiments on the 
transmission of the disease have been conducted. 


Chemistry 


Indexes of Nitrogen Needs. During the growing season of 1929, 
nitrate, ammonia, and alpha-amino fractions of the nitrogen in 
the plant solution were determined for several market-garden 
crops. Soil nitrates were also measured. As has been found pre- 
viously, the nitrates in both plant and soil were correlated with 
yields. 


Ammonia and alpha-amino fractions of plant nitrogen ap- 
peared to be affected more by the rate of metabolism as deter- 
mined by environmental conditions such as weather and 
moisture, than by fertilization. In general, the amino-nitrogen 
fraction was greater than 300 p. p. m., but a lesser quantity was 
found in nitrogen-starved beets. Ammonia nitrogen was nor- 
mally less than 50 p. p. m., but was subject to sudden increases 
during periods of depressed metabolism, followed by rapid de- 
cline as the accumulations were used when metabolism was 
again normal. 


Each nitrogen-fertilizer treatment was applied in two ways; 
all at planting time or a like total quantity applied piecemeal in 
three applications. With the more liberal quantity of nitrogen, 
application of the total amount at planting time produced larger 
crops of early tomatoes and onions, an equal crop of early cab- 
bage, but lesser crops of celery and late spinach, than did the 
same quantity of nitrogen applied in three applications. With 
suboptimum feeding, the time of application was without effect. 


Late beets profited by a high nitrate level at the start, but 
none of the treatments furnished sufficient nitrates to replace 
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losses from leaching or other causes after September 15. The best 
yield was from the plat that had the highest nitrate concentra- 
tion at the start, 20 p. p. m. in the soil before September 15. 
These findings may be compared with the yields of beets grown 
in sunken cylinders. When the nitrate nitrogen in the soil was 
made up to concentrations of 5, 15, and 25 p. p. m., twice weekly, 
the yields of air-dry roots were 38, 80, and 104 grams respec- 
tively. 

Late spinach did not benefit ultimately by a high initial nitrate 
level, due possibly to leaching rains. Side-dressings on the com- 
parison area maintained a higher rate of supply, as was proven 
by larger quantities of nitrates in both soil and plant, and in- 
creased the yield from 920 bushels to 1,420 bushels. 

The use of the entire amount of fertilizer was decidedly detri- 
mental to celery set in the droughty period of late July. With- 
holding the soluble salts of nitrogen and potash at setting time 
allowed the crop to make a quicker start, and increased the 
yield by 20 per cent. 


Phosphate Absorption. A preliminary study of the removal of 
phosphate from Buffer solutions of potassum dihydrogen phos- 
phate-sodium acetate by soils indicated that long-continued fer- 
tilization with superphosphate had had little effect in satisfying 
the phosphate-absorption power of soils from the local soil type. 


Aluminum Actiwty. The quantities of aluminum extracted from 
soils of the plats of this station by 0.02N acetic acid reflected the 
antidotal effect of phosphate fertilization for aluminum-sensi- 
tive crops better than has extraction with the O.5N acetic acid 
used previously. Normal field applications of lime or phosphates 
decreased the solubility of soil aluminum in the 0.02N acid. 

Measurements of the aluminum removed from soils in pots 
by buckwheat, oats, and millet, and comparisons of the per- 
centages of that element in the plants did not reflect the relative 
toxicity of differently fertilized soils to aluminum-sensitive 
plants as well as did the quantities of aluminum extracted by 
various strengths of acetic acid. Buckwheat proved a better in- 
dicator than millet or oats. 


Effect of Crops on Those That Follow. On the hypothesis that 
the different ratios of acid to base in the ashes of different plant 
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species may cause sufficient changes in soil reaction or in other 
soil phenomena to effect succeeding crops, methods were studied 
for determining the acid-base balance of plant ash. Ashing with 
an excess of magnesium nitrate in a muffle below dull redness 
retained the volatile acid elements, sulphur, chlorine, and phos- 
phorus; and it was found practicable to determine the acid-base 
balance of the non-silicious portion of the ash by titration 
methods. The Benedict-Denis method for sulphur in animal 
products was found to be well adapted to the determination of 
that element in plant tissue. 


Home Economics 


Use of Time by Rural Rhode Island Homemakers. Bulletin 221 
gives the results of the study which has been made of this sub- 
ject for several preceding years. Although living under rural 
conditions, few of the women who kept the records of their 
activities, upon which this bulletin is based, reported any farm 
work except occasionally a little time given to care of poultry 
or milk, Their average working day in household activities was 
7 hours and 45 minutes. This is actually 10 hours per week longer. 
than that of the industrial worker or the woman who works in 
an office with a 514-day week. Compared with results found by 
similar studies of homemaking in several sections of the coun- 
try made by the Bureau of Home Economics of the U. 5, De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Rhode Island homemaker spends 
an average of 314 hours a week more in housework, than the 
rural woman in other sections. 


The Rural Homemaker in Washington County and the Frequency 
of Paid Work. In this study an endeavor is being made to secure 
the reasons for earning by the homemaker, the financial condi- 
tion of the home, the kind of work done by the woman, and the 
number of hours spent on it. For a better understanding of the 
home working conditions facts are also secured about the num- 
ber of members in the family, size of the house, and such equip- 
ment as water supply, heat, lighting, fuel for cooking, and labor- 
saving devices. The homemaker's use of help, either in the home 
or from outside utilities such as steam laundries, bakeries, can- 
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neries, and clothing manufactories, is also being secured. The 
personal visits made with each questionnaire have given oppor- 
tunity to judge some of the effects upon the health and welfare 
of the homemaker and her family. Although this study 1s limited 
to women living under rural conditions in a village or the coun- 
try, quite a large proportion of the women have been found to 
be adding to the family money income in some way. More than 
150 records have been completed and there are still many more 
to be obtained. In addition to the usual clerical work in stores, 
offices, and post offices, the mill found in almost all of the small 
villages of this country provides work for many women. Two 
mills in the county also provide a large amount of part-time 
work by sending out some of their finishing work to women in 
their homes. Farming, teaching, library work, beekeeping, re- 
touching photographic plates, rural mail delivery, boarding dogs, 
and running a riding school, are some of the ways by which 
women earn money. Thus far, 48 different means of earning 
money have been reported by 161 women who were also re- 
sponsible for running the home. 


Influence of Fertilizer Treatment on the Vitamim Content of 
Spinach. In co-operation with the Chemistry and Agronomy de- 
partments of the station, spinach has been grown, dried, and 
shipped to the Department of Physiological Chemistry of the 
Pennsylvania State College. There its vitamin A content is being 
tested by feeding experiments with white rats. Samples of the 
spring, summer, and fall crops grown under carefully controlled 
variations in fertilization have been used. 


Plant Physiology 
(Glasshouse Experiments) 


So Organic Matter. In the study of the relative requirements 
of market-garden crops with regard to soil organic matter, 
onions, lettuce, celery, carrots, beets, and spinach were grown 
in Wiley pots in triplicate. Based on the experience of former 
experiments a moisture level of 25 per cent was maintained by 
daily corrections by weight, adding water. From the dry-weight 
yields, onions, spinach, and lettuce may be placed, tentatively, in 
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a high-response group, while beets and carrots are low in re- 
sponse. 


Intercrop Effects. Following the 1928 depressed yields of lettuce 
grown in water leachings from buckwheat soils, buckwheat roots 
were incorporated in soil. Pots were thus filled with soil high in 
finely-chopped roots. At monthly intervals lettuce plants were 
started in duplicate pots and at the same time pots containing 
soil to which no buckwheat roots had been added were planted. 
Other pots with the roots presumably at the same stage of de- 
composition were leached with water. In these leachings, lettuce 
plants were grown after optimum nutrients had been added. 
Their growth was compared with plants growing in distilled 
water containing the same amounts of nutrients. The dry 
weights of lettuce grown in both leachings and soil were de- 
pressed when compared with the weights of the checks. The 
toxic principle also increased in concentration as decomposition 
progressed. 


Winter Tomato Culture. The crop of Carter's Early Sunrise 
tomatoes which was grown during the winter of 1928-29 yielded 
from 3 to 7 pounds per plant depending upon the source of the 
organic matter supplied. 

Horse manure and cow manure gave by far the best yields; 
Adco-treated rye straw and vegetable compost came next, while 
the poorest yields were obtained with peat. 
= Soil-nitrate determinations made monthly throughout the 
growth period of the crop were used to control the applications 
of nitrate fertilizer. The indications are that the soil-nitrate ‘situ- 
ation during the initial stages of growth may influence the yield 
greatly. 

No significant differences in yields were noted between 
benches and beds. 


Winter Gladiolus Culture. April-dug corms from California and 
Florida were planted September 19, 1928. The first bloom was 
secured November 17, and flowering continued until January 18, 
1929. The best results were obtained with California stock as is 
shown by the percentage of corms producing blooms. 
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Blooms 
Variety Percentage 
Maidens Blush 08 
Alice Tipladv 87 
Virginia 58 
Pendleton | 3l 


The primulinus varieties bloom best under winter cultural con- 
ditions. Further experiments in the treatment of corms with 
various chemicals failed to hasten germination or growth. Local- 
grown corms, which were dug in October and planted in Novem- 
ber, 1928, did not bloom until March 26, 1929. 


Nutrient Needs of Grasses. By means of solution cultures to 
which varying amounts of the three mineral nutrient elements 
were added, a study was begun with the purpose of obtaining 
data on the nutrient needs of certain grasses. Timothy, redtop, 
Rhode Island bent, and Medium Red clover were studied. Timo- 
thy and redtop responded most to increases of nitrogen. Red 
clover did not grow well in distilled-water cultures but thrived 
in tap water. Further distilled-water cultures, to which small 
amounts of boron were added, gave indications of good growth. 


Pomology 
(Experiments with small fruits) 


Fertilizer Experiments with Brambles and Grapes. All of the 
plants in these experiments, except the blackcap raspberries, 
came through the winter satisfactory. The grapes made a good 
growth, and the Concord and Niagara varieties yielded small 
crops. The Brighton planted in 1928 to replace the Delaware 
grew well but bore no fruit, General observation seems to show 
that, as with red raspberries, the lack of potash is reflected in 
the growth of grapevines. : 


“The blackberries recovered quite well from the setback of the 
previous year and a.small crop was harvested from a few plants 
on various plats. The crop was, however, not large enough to 
give significant results. 
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The blackcap raspberries made such a poor recovery from the 
winter-killing and disease of the previous year, that it was de- 
cided to abandon work with these until land is available for 
planting at sufficient distance from the red raspberries to more 
effectively safeguard the blackcaps from virus diseases. 


The red raspberries made a fair growth considering the very 
dry summer. The results of withholding potash are even more 
apparent than in the previous season, the plat without potash 
showing a striking reduction in growth. 

Graftage Congemality of Grapes. Cuttings were secured from 
several varieties of viniferous grapes recommended for grafting 
in north central Europe. Most of these were set out as cuttings, 
in order to propagate the varieties. A few were grafted for the 
purpose of obtaining some preliminary information on the best 
method of grafting and prospective grafting congeniality. A 
number of cultivated varieties suitable for stocks were also se- 
cured. A great many cuttings of native wild grapes were gath- 
ered for propagation. 


Blackberry Breeding Experiments. In accord with plans for this 
project, over 100 cross-pollinations were made with successful 
results on about 60 per cent of the clusters pollinated. An out- 
standing problem has arisen in this work, in that a hardy, na- 
tive, nearly-thornless blackberry appears to have pollen of poor 
viability or, possibly, weak pistils or ovaries, so that it sets little 
or no fruit in its own clusters, and rarely produces fruit in 
crosses with other varieties. 


Weather 


The latest spring frost took place on May 11 with 30° F. on 
the plain. No crop damage was noted. The first autumn frost 
occurred on October 6 with 299 F. Millet, dahlias, squash, and 
peppers were damaged. On October 9 a killing frost (22° F.) took 
place. 

The 1929 growing season was characterized by a wet spring 
and an extremely dry summer. The rainfall for April and May 
was 3.86 and 0.03 inches, respectively, above normal?. In June 


2 Climatological Data, New England Section, of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Weather 
Bureau. | 
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the precipitation was 2.58 inches below normal, while in July it 
was 0.95 inches below normal. The early summer drought re- 
sulted in appreciable reductions in yields of potatoes, beets, and 
celery. Hay yields were also much reduced. 


Publications 


Forty-first annual report of the station. Bul. of Rhode Island 
State College 24: 42-54. | 

Nitrates in soil and plant as indexes of the nitrogen needs of 
a growing crop. Soil Science 27: 459-468. 

Inspection of feeds. Annual Feed Circular, May, 1929, 12 p. 

The persistence of certain lawn grasses as affected by fer- 
tilization and competition. R. I. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 217, 22 p. 

Studies on the inheritance of egg-weight. II. The effect of 
selection of egg-weight. R. I. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 218, 26 p. 

Practices on Rhode Island dairy farms. R. I. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bul. 219, 41 p. 

Preferences and practices in buying vegetables in Providence, 
Rhode Island. R. I. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 220, 69 p. 

Time factors in the business of homemaking in rural Rhode 
Island. R. I. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 221, 35 p. 

The production of gas by Salmonella PRR II R.I. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 222, 25 p. 

Inspection of fertilizers. Annual Fertilizer Circular, September, 
1929, 12 p. 

Report on nitrogen activity methods in fertilizers. Determina- 
tion of active water-insoluble nitrogen by the alkaline perman- 
ganate method. Jour. Assoc. Off. Agr. Chem. 12: 182-191. 

Moisture fluctuations in extracted plant solutions and in leaf 
tissue. Plant drast 74 4: 529-536. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BASIL E. GILBERT, 
Director. 
Kingston, R. I, 
. January 1, 1930. 
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REPORT OF THE EXTENSION SERVICE 1929 


PRESIDENT HOWARD EDWARDS. 
SIR: 


As by law required, I am herewith submitting the annual re- 
port of the Director of the Extension Service for the twenty- 
eighth year of Agricultural Extension Work in Rhode Island. 


Administration 
Orgamization 


Organized as a state-wide service in agriculture and home 
economics, the Extension Service is conducting the work in co- 
operation with the farm bureaus in the three Rhode Island Farm 
Bureau districts of the state. 

With the appointment of Home Demonstration agents and 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club agents the work of the State office has 
become more completely one of supervision than in years past. 
No new lines of work have been undertaken. 

Co-operation 

During the past year, in co-operation with the State Board of 
Vocational Education, seventy-five evening school sessions for 
discussion of agricultural topics have been held in sixteen local- 
ities, with a total attendance of 439. In this work there has been 
the heartiest co-operation between the State Board of Vocational 
Education, the State Extension Service, and the county agents. 
As in previous years, the State Department of Agriculture and 
the Eastern Rhode Island Farm Bureau have co-operated in 
work for the control of the European Earwig. 


At the present time there is closer co-operation on the part 
of the Extension Service and the agricultural organizations of 
the state having to do with production than at any previous 
time in the history of the Extension work. 


During the past year the Experiment Station has co-operated 
in the conducting of farm management surveys in four farm dis- 
tricts in Rhode Island; and in the furnishing of material upon 
vegetable gardening subjects for distribution to those farmers 
of the state interested in market gardening. 
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Farm Exhibits 


Exhibits have been made at all of the four agricultural fairs 
and the combined agricultural show held in Providence during 
the past year. The general plan of all of these exhibits, as staged 
by the Farm Bureaus, was to show the three lines of work which 
the Farm Bureaus are developing, in order to improve the farm 
and home life of the rural communities in Rhode Island. 


Sources of Revenue 


The income during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, as re- 
ported to the United States Department of Agriculture was as 
follows : 


Federal Capper-Ketcham Funds.................... $20,000.00 
Federal. Smith-Lever, Funda sss s.s Ña ere tmo 11,680.00 
State dnaüthaLever funde: at cs ot esr esi 1,680.00 


United States Department of Agriculture Funds Allotted 
to Rhode Island: | 


County Agent Work „E BOSA IS eal etice 3,400.00 

Home Demonstration Work............s.e-ss.sv's,.: 1,900.00 

ove “ane Guri Sib Work... ou sees e de eta da 2,000.00 
Equipment 


The reference library has been improved by the purchase of 
books dealing with subject matter and methods. Additions have 
been made to the filing equipment and to the mailing room 
equipment. The Department has been given the use of an addi- 
tional room to be used by the mailing department, which has 
increased the efficiency of the work materially. 


Personnel 


Changes in personnel during the period July 1, 1928 to June 30, 
1929, have included the appointment of three home demonstra- 
tion agents: Miss Lillian E. Blanding, Eastern Rhode Island 
Farm Bureau; Mrs. Vivian P. MacFawn, Northern Rhode 
Island; Miss Nora M. Hott, Southern Rhode Island Farm 
Bureau. Three Boys’ and Girls’ Club agents: Mr. Lee I. Towsley, 
Eastern Rhode Island; Miss Dorothea M. Hoxie, Northern 
Rhode Island; Miss Virginia T. Broome, Southern Rhode Island. 
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Publications 


During the past year three Extension bulletins have been pub- 
lished : 
Bulletin No. 50, Rhode Island 4-H Health Clubs, by Lorenzo F. Kinney, Jr., 
May, 1929. 


Bulletin No. 51, Rhode Island 4-H Clothing Clubs, by Mrs. Lillian L. Pep- 
pard, June, 1929, 
Bulletin No. 52, Rhode Island 4-H Foods Clubs, by Margaret Whittemore, 


August, 1929, 


Service sheets issued monthly, dealing with timely topics upon 
agronomy, animal husbandry, poultry, and fruit culture have 
been continued. In addition, through the co-operation of the 
Experiment Station, a new monthly sheet has been added deal- 
ing with subjects of interest to vegetable growers. Articles have 
been furnished each month to the Eastern Rhode Island Farm 
Bureau News by all specialists and the State Home Demonstra- 
tion Leader. These articles have also been sent to the agents 
in the other two Farm Bureau districts, who have mimeographed 
and distributed much of the material to the people within their 
districts. As in years past, the Director has acted as editor for 
all material sent out from the Department. 


Personal letters to the number of 920 were written. 


Bulletins and miscellaneous publications totaling 4,120 copies 
have been mailed in response to requests for special information. 


County Agent Work 


During the past year the three county agents have made a 
total of 983 farm visits to 559 different farms, received 927 office. 
calls, 1,667 telephone calls; have written 2,309 individual letters, 
and prepared 138 news articles. This has required a total of 82812 
days, of which 40714 were spent in the office and 421 in the field. 


The outstanding piece of county agent work for the year has 
been that connected with the inauguration of the farm manage- 
ment studies in co-operation with the agricultural economists of 
the Experiment Station. Studies have been made of the individual 
business on 167 farms in four districts. The principal sources of 
income in all of the districts were from dairy cows and poultry, 
accounting for 90.91 per cent of the income of the farms studied 
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in the town of Foster; 89.66 per cent in the Lincoln-Cumberland 
district; 91.95 per cent of the income in Middletown; and 85.87 
per cent of the income in Little Compton, making these two farm 
enterprises by far the most important source of income on the 
farms studied. | 

The largest item of expense on these farms was for purchased 
feed, varying from 44.42 per cent in Foster to 29.54 per cent of 
the total in Lincoln and Cumberland. Table No. I gives the 
sources, value, and percentage distributions of income from all 
sources on the 167 farms studied: 


TABLE No. 1 
Distribution of Income on 167 Farms, Rhode Island, 1928 


Lincoln- 

Cumber- Middle- Little 
Sources of land town Compton 

Income Value % Value % Value % Value VA 

Crop sales, ....... $46.00| 1.97 $444.95| 5.82 $355.90| 6.06| $565.70| 10.27 
Dairy cows....... 1,375.72| 59.02|  6,407.59| 63.80| 4,239.17| 72.12| 2,951.70| 53.59 
Eggs and Poultry.. 766.67| 32.89 448.05| 5.86| 1,165.78| 19.83) 1,777.73| 32.38 
Outside labor...... 94.88| 4.07 127.38! 1.67 64.70| 1.10 104.00| 1.89 
CA tas es 47.66| 2.05 217.84| 2.85 52.20| 0.89 108.80| 1.97 
Eio PM E ET $2,330.93| 100%| $7,645.81| 100%| $5,877.75| 100%] $5,507.93| 100% 


Table No.II gives the summary of the average farm business 
on 142 of the 167 farms. Twenty-five farms were omitted from 
this summary due to factors which tend to make the business of 
these farms non-comparable with the other farms studied. 


The gross income of those omitted was greatly affected by 
such factors as part-time operation, partial operation due to the 
age of the operator, in several cases the farms being practically 
used as a home for old people; and in a few cases omission was 
due to abnormal expenses for the period during which the busi- 
ness was studied. From such data as that procured in these 
studies the county agricultural agent will be enabled to develop 
a really constructive program for aiding in the solution of the 
agricultural problems of the state, as it will be appreciated at 
once that a program which could be put into effect in the Lin- 
coln-Cumberland area would be practically inoperative in the 
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Foster area due to the difference in labor income and the con- 
sequent amount of money available for improving the farm 
business and providing for the farm. and home expenses. 


TABLE No. 2 


Summary Statement of the Average Farm Business on 142 Farms 
In Four Areas of Rhode Island, 1928 


Lincoln- Little 


— SCO. — OE EE OO ——— ———— 


A A SL. ani a i 7 ge Io ee 42 33 38 29 


Average Capital. | e o owe A s $6,905 $17,448 $11,285 $11,788 
Average Recelpts.................... 9,489 9,433 6,452 6,098 
Average Expenses. ...... 2... coi. 9,153 7,596 5,511 5,108 
xe RT P is ea x 6 PUES ads 336 1,837 941 990 
(Y (BU eere a E E 345 872 564 589 
Labor INONMIO 4) vana A VÀ —9 965 377 401 


The poultry project has made marked progress during the 
year, the agents having devoted 168 days to this phase of their 
work. 


The better feeding and better sires campaign in connection 
with the dairy husbandry work has received continued support, 
fifty-four farmers having been assisted in obtaining pure-bred 
sires during the year. One hundred four days’ time was given 
to the promotion of the dairy work. Result demonstrations in 
pasture improvement have been inaugurated by each of the 
county agents. 

The principal work in horticulture has been in connection with 
methods of controlling disease and insect pests in apple and 
peach orchards. A growing interest is being taken in the develop- 
ment of the home fruit program. 

Under miscellaneous work, the major portion of the time has 
been devoted to work with the Corn Borer and rodent control 
as related to woodchucks and rats. 


Home Demonstration Work 


With the appointment of three full-time agents for work in 
the counties, the home demonstration work has made much 
progress during the year. The two outstanding developments in 
this work during the year have been the inauguration of a state 
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camp which was held on the campus of the Rhode Island State 
College for three days, June 18, 19, and 20, 1929. At this camp 
there were fifty-three women who stayed on the campus for 
the entire period, with a total enrollment of 272 who attended 
one or more meetings. 

The second important development has been the inauguration 
of local leader training schools. At these schools the leaders are 
given training in subject matter by the county agents and State 
Leader, which they, in turn, take back to their communities. 

The home demonstration agents have held 298 meetings, ex- 
clusive of those held as training schools, during the year; made 
509 home visits to 443 different homes; received 137 office calls, 
and 612 telephone calls; have written 1,376 individual letters, and 
prepared seventy-four news articles for the press. This has re- 
- quired a total of 373 days spent in the office and 407 days in the 
field. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


As in the home demonstration work, the club work has been 
materially increased in efficiency by the appointment of club 
agents in the three Farm Bureau districts. Since the appointment 
of these county club agents there has been a marked increase in 
the number of clubs established outside of the schools, with lead- 
ers who are interested in special lines of club work. 

Another encouraging factor has been the increase in number 
. of club members fourteen years of age and over, thus showing 
that club work is becoming vitalized enough to hold the interest 
of its members for a longer period of time. 

The club camp held at the College again exceeded all previous 
records for attendance, 325 registering at camp. The first local 
club leaders' camp in Rhode Island was organized and held under 
the direction of Dorothea M. Hoxie, club agent in Northern 
Rhode Island, and the first county camp was organized and 
directed by Lee I. Towsley of the Eastern Rhode Island Farm 
Bureau. 

The greatest increase in project enrollment has been in dairy 
husbandry and poultry husbandry. Although the numbers en- 
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rolled in these two projects are not as large as in some others, 
yet the percentage of increase is much larger. 


The health work continues to be of major importance. In the. 
prosecution of their work the club agents have organized 384 
clubs in thirty-six towns, with a membership of 2,509; have made 
509 farm and home visits; written 3,316 individual letters; pre- 
pared 216 news articles for the press. In the accomplishment of 
this work 350.5 days were spent in the office and 493.5 days in 
the field. 


Agronomy 


Owing to the illness of L. A. Keegan, which has necessitated 
his being absent on furlough since March 1, 1929, the work in 
agronomy has not received as much attention as in previous . 
years. 


During the past year emphasis has been placed upon pasture 
demonstrations with fertilizers, nine such demonstrations hav- 
ing been started; and the inauguration of tests of varieties of 
corn to determine their adaptability as use for silage and early 
maturity so as to escape the injury from the second brood of the 
European Corn Borer, to which late maturing varieties are sub- 
jected. Owing to the exceedingly dry season, the results of this 
work have not been such as to permit of satisfactory records be- 
ing obtained. 


Animal Husbandry 


The better bull campaign has made material progress, eighty- 
three pure-bred bulls having been placed in the state during the 
year. The goal for the year was set at seventy-five, or twenty- 
five for each Farm Bureau district. The Northern Rhode Island 
Farm Bureau exceeded the goal by placing forty-five pure-bred 
bulls. Southern Rhode Island placed thirty and Eastern Rhode 
Island, ten. 


Better calf feeding practices have been adopted by thirty-two 
dairymen. Improved herd feeding practices have been adopted 
by fifty-eight dairymen. Twenty-five farmers are keeping milk 
production records. 
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Fruit Growing 


Fruit work during the year has been divided into two general 
lines: first, the home garden fruit project, conducted in co-opera- 
tion with the home demonstration agents, which has for 1ts goal 
the development of a home-grown fruit supply sufficient to meet 
the needs of the farm family. 


Second, an improvement of commercial fruit culture through 
adoption of better cultural methods. In carrying out this phase 
of the work, fourteen pruning demonstrations, six grafting and 
budding demonstrations, four demonstrations on the control of 
the Oriental fruit moth, fifteen fertilizer demonstrations, one 
 thinning demonstration, three dusting demonstrations, and six- 
teen Extension meetings were held. 


Interesting results were obtained in a dusting demonstration 
where McIntosh trees were dusted and compared with sprayed 
trees for disease and insect control. Percentage comparisons of 
the disease and insect injury of fruit at the time of harvest 
showed the following: 


Dusted Sprayed 
Scab 5 per cent 19 per cent 
Curculio Z3 s - 27- 8 T 
Codling Moth Ew B ao da 
Red Bug 4 T “ 4 “ “ 
Railroad Worm q N ird T 


With one dusting demonstration for the Oriental fruit moth, 
where in 1928 100 per cent loss was caused by this pest, results 
obtained on the Carmen variety of peach showed the fruit dusted 
eight times with a talc dust to be 95.3 per cent clean on the 
treated trees and 70 per cent clean on the untreated trees. This 
advantage on the treated trees may surely be considered as com- 
mercial control, but the low percentage of wormy fruit showed 
that the season was much more unfavorable to the spread of this 
pest than was the season of 1928. 

A secondary result, which was unexpected, was a marked de- 
crease in the spread of brown rot on the treated trees. While 
the talc dust is not to be considered as a fungicide, its presence 
evidently did in some way aid in reducing the loss from this 
disease. 
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Poultry 


As in previous years the work of the poultry project has been 
developed along the lines of improving the health and pro- 
ductivity of the poultry flocks of the state. In the “Grow Healthy 
Chicks” campaign, 358 poultrymen enrolled who planned to raise 
250,466 chicks. Of these, 210 made reports of the results ob- 
tained by following the plan throughout the season. The aver- 
age number of birds in the flocks reported was 796. Where all 
points in the plan were followed the mortality in 64,340 chicks 
was 8 per cent, an improvement of 3 per cent over flocks follow- 
ing all points in 1927. In the “Grow Healthy Chicks” plan, one 
of the points which is emphasized is the necessity for testing all 
breeding stock for Bacillary White Diarrhea, the Pullorum Dis- 
ease. That attempting to raise chicks from infested stock is de- 
cidedly expensive is shown in the high mortality in flocks from 
untested stock which was 20.5 per cent, as against a mortality 
of 8.6 per cent in flocks where the chicks were from tested 
stock. 


Continued progress has been made in the reduction of loss 
from this disease, as is shown in the following table which is a 
summary of the testing work for the past four years: 


1925-1926, 8,173 birds tested, with 6.97 per cent reactors. 
1926-1927, 10,093 birds tested, with 6.87 per cent reactors. 
1927-1928, 16,031 birds tested, with 4.99 per cent reactors. 
1928-1929, 23,454 birds tested, with 3.49 per cent reactors. 
Marked progress has been shown in controlling interna! 
poultry parasites during the past year. Post-mortems made dur- 
ing the year 1927-28 upon birds sent to the Extension office for 
examination show that 45 per cent of the deaths were from 
worms. This year the percentage was reduced to 14 per cent. 
There has been, however, a marked increase in the loss from fowl 
cholera, this disease showing 18 per cent of all losses. The highest 
loss from any single cause was from acute bronchitis and colds. 
These account for 19 per cent of the deaths in birds on which 
post-mortems were performed during the year. 


During the year there have been organized four community 
discussion groups. These groups meet once in two months, usu- 
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ally at the home of one of the members. These groups have been 
successful in focusing the attention of the individuals upon the 
fact that they have a community of interest, and that the prob- 
lem of the individual in many cases is the problem of the com- 
munity. 


Outlook 


With the policy of developing long-time programs of work, 
based upon economic material and studies of local conditions 
established in all Farm Bureaus, Extension work is on a firmer 
basis and is reaching more people than ever before. 

The greatest need at the present time is an increase in the 
financial support from the towns, in order that the local Farm 
Bureaus may have funds sufficient to increase their clerical staffs 
and salaries of agents who have proven their worth. 

In closing this report, I wish to express my appreciation of the 
co-operation of Director Gilbert of the Experiment Station and 
his staff of workers, which has made possible the farm manage- 
ment survey work and the issuing of the monthly notes for mar- 
ket gardeners which has been inaugurated this past year. To the 
agents resident in the counties who have shown a true spirit 
of co-operation, especially marked in the way in which they 
have prepared the reports required, all annual reports for the 
year 1928-29 being in my office on the day on which they were 
due, also to the state leaders and specialists for their interest in 
the development of the program of work, I wish to extend my 
thanks. 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. E. Adams, 
Director. 


